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CHARACTER OF LORD BROUGHAM BY 
THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 


We are fortunate enough to be able to print for 
the first time an estimate of Lord Brougham, 
written during his lifetime by his famous associate 
on the Edinburgh Review, Sydney Smith. The 

uineness of this interesting document we are 
in a position to guarantee :— 


He has a greater variety of knowledge, perhaps, than 
any man of his “— but knows nothing very profoundly 
accurately. It is not just, however, to call him a 
mnatterer. He has considerable mathematical attain- 
ments, though far from being a first-rate mathematician; 
@ fair knowledge of classics, without being an 
accomplished scholar; and he is acquainted with the 
physical sciences, without being in any degree eminent 
asanatural philosopher. I ed by his own exor- 
bitant pretensions, his attainments are ridiculous; if 
measured by what other people know, they are consider- 
able, and merit ee. He has great powers of reason- 
ing, and great quickness ; little or no imagination, except 
in s » for which nature has fitted him up with 
terrible powers, and has given him also a fair share of 
witand humour. His labour for any particular purpose 
is unwearied, and his activity to promote his ends in- 
exhaustible. He leaves no corner unsearched—no stone 
tnturned—no human being uncoaxed and uncanvassed, 
or, if needs be, unthreatened and unalarmed. He has a 
total which, as long as the failing was 
gave him a great increase of power, and has 

Weakened him in proportion ag his true character has 


been brought to light. His two great op are vanity 
and ambition. He considers himself as one of the 
most wonderful works of Providence—is incessantly 
aiming to display that superiority to his fellow creatures, 
and to grasp at supreme dominion over all men and all 
things. His vanity is so preposterous that it has exposed 
him to ludicrous failures, and little which be has written 
will survive him. His ambition, and the falsehood and 
intrigues with which it works, have estranged all parties 
from him, and left him, in the midst of bodily and in- 
tellectual strength, an insulated individual, whom nobody 
will trust, and with whom nobody will act;—the largest 
and saddest moral ruin I have ever seen. 

He is a very powerful speaker in Parliament, from his 
earnestness, his vehemence, his force of attack, and his 
knowledge of the subject; but is, in spite of these 

werful attributes, universally complained of, as too 
ong and tedious. When he has got hold of an idea, 
instead of touching it lightly and passing on, he remains 
upon it, turns it over and over again, till a sensation of 
fatigue is produced ; every one wishes it was dismissed, 
and that the orator would pass on to something else. 
Still, with all these faults, he is a great speaker. At the 
Bar, he had little success; as a counsel, he was very 
inferior to very inferior men; and his judicial career 
was a lamentable display of arrogant ignorance, He is 
very good-natured, and not unwilling to oblige. He is 
agreeable in society, not by conversation, which he does 
not understand, but by a lively monopoly of talking, in 
which his hearers very willingly acquiesce, His opinions 
on all public matters are (where he has no interest to 
serve) in the highest degree philosophical. His first 
object is his own ambition, but, that served, and com- 
pletely served, he loves the public good, and understands 
it. He is deficient in personal courage—is generous and 
munificent—with a slight, and not very slight, tinge of 
insanity, to which he is said to have some hereditary 
pretension. He is not a man of these times, where 
everything is known, and when the conversations, and 
opinions, and lives of men are so boldly and publicly dis- 
cussed, and where a mass of intelligence and common 
sense is, in the broad face of day, opposed to the splendid 
errors of great men. 

If he had been born in Italy in the fifteenth century 
he would have convulsed that country from Venice to 
Calabria, and gained an immense historical reputation 
by scattering war, fraud, — stratagem, and spoil 
over that fine portion of the world. 


PROLIFIC EXHIBITORS. 

The following list of the two hundred most fre- 
quent exhibitors, compiled from my recently pub- 
lished Dictionary of Artists, and giving the 
number of pictures exhibited by each, may be of 
interest to readers of “ N. & Q.”:— 


Wilson, John H., R.S.A. 
Wilson, John James ... 
Childe, Elias... 
Singleton, Henry 

Shayer, William 
Beechey, Sir William, R.A. ... 
Pickersgill, Henry William, R.A. 
Cooper, Abraham, R.A. eve 
Tennant, Jobn ... ove eee 
Drummond, Samuel, A.R.A, ... 
Clint, Alfred... 
Ward, James,R.A._... we 
Chalon, Alfred Edward, R,A. 
Westall, Richard, R.A, 
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Hurlstone, Frederick Yeates .. 
Woolmer, Alfred Joseph oo 
Jones, George, R.A. ... bee 
Allen, Joseph William ove 
Boddington, Henry John 


Newton, Sir William John (miniatures) 


Shee, Sir Martin Archer, P.R.A. 
Phillips, Thomas, R.A. an 
Stevens, George eco eve 
Russell, John, R.A. ... 
Howard, Henry, R.A. 

Hofland, Thomas Christopher 
Clater, Thomas 

Lee, Frederick Richard, RA 
Zeitter, John L. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, P. R.A. 
West, Benjamin, P.R.A. 

Ross, Sir William Charles, RA. 
Cobbett, Edward John 
Reinagle, Rameey Richard, R.A. 


Turner, Joseph Mallord Wiliam, RA. 


Landeeer, Sir Edwin, R.A. 
Knight, John Prescott, R.A. . 
Bone, Henry Pierce 

Oliver, Archer James, A.R. 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, P,R.A. 
Stump, 8. John ove 
Davis, Richard Barrett we 
Grant, Sir Francis, P.R.A. ... 
Linnell, John... 
Vickers, Alfred .. eco 
Northcote, James, RA. 
Robertson, Andrew (miniatures) 
Creswick, Thomas, R.A 

Cole, George... ove eve 
Stark, James... eco 
Reinagle, Philip, R. 
Watts, Frederick W. ... eco 
Chalon, Henry Bernard 

Cooke, Edward William, RA. 
Thorburn, Robert, one. 
Williams, G. A, 

Hilditch, George 
Marshall, Charlies eee eos 
Pidding, Henry James ove 
Arnald, George, A. R.A. ous 
Garrard, George, A.R.A. 
Linton, William 


Carpenter, Mrs. William (Margaret Geddes) 


Cooper, Thomas Sidney, R.A. 


Daniell, William, R.A. 
Lonsdale, James 
Holland, James ooo 


Laporte, John ... ove 
Pyne, James Baker... eve 
Lane, Samuel... eve 
Lance, George eve 

Rochard, Simon James 

Etty, William, R.A. 

Behnes, William (sculptor) 
Wood, John. ows eee 
Montague, Alfred eve ove 
Owen, William, R.A. eo 
Bailey, Edward Hodges, 
Green, James... 

Earl, Thomas 
Barker, Benjamin 
Edridge, Henry, A. RA. ove 
Richmond, George, R.A, ne 
Sant, James, R.A. 


Witherington, William Frederick, R.A. 


Joy, Thomas Mugrave ove 


Ziegler, H. B. ... 
Wainewright, Thomas Francis 
Durham, Cornelius... ove 
Peel, James... 


Wood, Lewis J... ote 
Hawkins, Henry ove 
Tayler, E. (miniature)... eve 
Bone, Henry, R.A, ... 
Boaden, John ... ove 


Kidd, William, RS. 
Moore, Christopher (sculptor) 


Buck,Adam_ ese 
Jackson, John, RA. ase 

Lewis, William .. 
Martin, Jobn ... on 


Ward, James Charles . 

Wells, Henry Tanworth, R, i 
Hudson, William 

Stewart, James 

Gilbert, * arthur ons 
Hering, George Edwards... 
Noble, James ... ove 
Hayter, John ... eco 
Hart, Solomon, R.A. ... eee 
Percy, Sidney R. 


Robertson, Mrs. “James a 
Sandby, Paul, RA. 
Ramsey, James a 


Roberts, David, R.A. ... 
Puller, John Anthony ... 
Stanfield, Clarkson, R.A, 
Egley, William ... one ose 
Havell, William ie 
Andre, James P. owe 
Gosling, William W. ... 

Ince, Joseph Murray . 

Rigaud, John Francis, RA. 
Ward, John ace ons ove 
Baxter, Charles 

Redgrave, Cc. R.A. 
Williams, Alfred ese 
Wingfield, James 
Woodforde, Samuel, 
Luker, William 

Collins, William, R Ng 
Rochard, Frangois, T, . 
Hoppner, John, R.A. ... 
Soane, Sir John, R.A. 
Elen, P. West ... eas 


Fowler, William 
Cruickshank, F. 
Dearman, John 
Fraser, Alexander, A. R. S.A. 
Dixon, Mies A. . on 
Goodall, Frederick, R.A. 
Holmes, James .. on 
Inskipp, James.. one 
Jutsum, Henry... 


Lucas, R. C. (scul tor) inne 
Bigg, William Redmore, R.A. 
Bromley, William one 
Francis, Joseph George, ARA. 
Shelley, Samuel (miniatures)... 
Woodward, Thomas 

Kendrick, "Miss Emma Eleonora 
Middleton, J. G. eve 
Barland, Adam ... one exe 
Hassell, Edmund om 


Smith, Charles . one 
Downman, "ARA 
Nibbs, R. eee oe 


Ansdell, Richard, A, 
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De Loutherbourg, Philip James, R.A. 
Eddis, Eden Upton... ove 
Glover, ... ose 

Nollekens, Joseph, R.A. 

Deane, Charles ... ove 
Briggs, Henry Perroult, R.A. 

Hayllar, James ... ove eee 
Simpson, Jobn ... ove 

Uwins, Thomas, R.A. ... 

Hayes, Edwin, R.H.A. 

Marlow, William 

Opie, John, R.A. 

Buckner, Richard 

Gale, William ... 
Marshall, William Calder, R.A. 

Cosse, Lawrence J... one 

Bone, Robert Trewick ... 

Corbaux, Miss Fanny ... 

Craig, William Marshall 

Herring, John Frederick 

Samuel, George 

Bowness, William 

Henderson, W. 8S. P. ... 

Hilditch, Richard H. ... 
Patten, George, A.R.A. 
Thompson, Thomas Clement, R.H.A. 
Essex, William (enamels)... eee 
Moore, Henry ... ee 

Weigall, Henry ... ons eve 

Cope, Charles West, R.A... 
Rouw, (wax modeller) 

Collen, Henry (miniatures) 

Buckler, John, F.S.A. ... 

Barney, Joseph ... 

Bradley, Edward 


Calleott, Sir Augustus Wall, R.A. 
Hollins, John, A.R.A. ... sve 
Marshall, T. F.... ove 

O'Neil, Henry, A. R.A. 

Stanley, Charles Richard 
Tomkins, C. F. ... 
Williams, F, ove 


Atcrrxon Graves, 
6, Pall Mall, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED ON LONDON BRIDGE, 
AND ART ON THE BRIDGE. 

An interesting note by Mr. Jutian 
(6" S. ix. 381) calls to my mind the fact that 
“N. & Q.” does not contain any additions to my 
bibliographical note on these little works, pub- 
lished 6 §, v. 221, since the appearance of the 
very full notes by Mr. Pace, ending 6" S. vii. 
103, and by Mr. Gray, p. 461 of the same 
volume. I have now made some scanty addi- 
tions, some of which are culled from the pages of 
“N. & Q.,” where the publications are mentioned 
casually. 

Mr. Gray gives the term of Charles Tyus’s 
eccupation of the Three Bibles as 1659-1664. 
What was this person’s name? Mr. Thompson, 
the chronicler of London Bridge, gives it as Tyns; 

essrs. Pace and Gray, probably more cor- 
rectly, as Tyus, Was it not Tyas? Larwood gives 
it, in the History of Signboards, p. 254, as Tyne. 
He mentions that this bookseller’s trade tokens 


are extant—great curiosities to the numismatist, 
as booksellers were not in the habit of issuing 
tokens. Is this not evidence that Tyus usually 
valued his publications at a few coppers, whereas 
his superiors in the trade sold nothing for less 
than a silver coin? Probably some one will refer 
to the books and tokens, and say what his name 
really was. 

1684. “ Anglorum Speculum; or, England’s 
Worthies. Printed for Thomas Passinger at the 
Three Bibles on London Bridge, 1684.” 

J. Blare, who occupied the Looking Glass, 1688- 
1704, sold in 1692 the sermon of Robert Russel, 
of Wardhurst, Sussex, on the “ Unpardonable Sin 
against the Holy Ghost.” 

J. Bush kept the Black Boy on London Bridge 
in 1692, and an edition of Cocker’s Arithmetic, 
the title of which is cited by Larwood, p. 433, 
shows that John Back occupied that shop in 1694. 

I have said that Thos. Norris published at the 
Looking Glass up to 1721, and perhaps later. 
Mr. 8. Arnott has shown that Norris published 
various works of the Rev. R. Russel, one of 
which, The Devout Christian’s Daily Companion, 
fourth edition, appeared in 1710. 

1699. I find the following in one of Messrs. 
Robson & Kerslake’s interesting catalogues: 
“ Bradley (J.), View of the Truth of Christianity, 
with the Iife and Miracles of Apollonius Tyaneus. 
12mo. calf. For J. Back on London Bridge, &c., 
1699.” Mr. Gray traces the occupancy of the 
Black Boy, near the drawbridge, by John Back 
up to 1696; Mr. Pace only up to 1687. 

1704. Profit and Pleasure United. The Looking 
Glass on London Bridge. Doubtless published by 
J. Blare. Mr. Gray dates the occupancy of the 
Looking Glass by J. Blare from 1689. I have 
shown that Blare published Bunyan’s Saint's 
Triumph there in 1688. 

1719. “ The New History of Valentine and 
Orson. From the French and best English Originals. 
With a new set of Figures, more expressive of the 
Story, and better adapted to the Entertainment 
of the Reader, than any yet Extant. 12mo. 
Printed [by E. or H. Tracey at the Three Bibles 7] 
on London Bridge. 1719.” 

1734, I have mislaid the title of an account of 
earthquakes published at about this time. 

Mr. Jurian has lately cited the 
following publications by James Hodges at the 
Looking Glass on London Bridge :— 

1739, The Compleat Gamester. The sixth edi- 
tion. 

1750. Seventh edition of the same. 

1754. The eighth edition, enlarged ond im- 
proved by Charles Johnson, Esq. 

My collection regarding artists and art on 
London Bridge is so very small that I must 
submit it rather as a query for additions than as 
a note, It is not surprising that the bridge, which, 
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like Old London at the Health Exhibition, was in 
itself a charming work of art, should have been 
chosen as a residence by several famous artists. 
Richard Thompson, the chronicler of London Bridge, 
cites, from Wine and Walnuts, what is known 
concerning the residence there of Hans Holbein, 
Peter Monamy (the marine painter), and Jack 
—— (the engraver, scene-painter, and Bar- 
tholomew Fair manager and actor), who lodged 
on the first floor of the dwelling of a waggish 
bookseller and author-of-all-work named Crispin 
Tucker, the owner of half a shop on the east side, 
under the Southern (Traitors’) Gate. The artist’s 
studio, it is added, was chiefly in a bow-windowed 
back room, which projec’ over the Thames, 
and trembled at every half-ebb tide, in which 
Hogarth had resided in his early life, when 
he engraved for old John Bowles, of the Black 
Horse, in Cornhill. It is also shown that 
Dominic Serres, the marine painter, once kept 
a shop upon London Bridge. Thompson gives 
(p. 380, first edition) an account of William Her- 
bert, the map and print seller at the Golden 
Globe, under the piazzas on London Bridge. He 
does not mention that Herbert must have enjoyed 
an excellent business, as he retired with a com- 

tency to an estate which he purchased at Ches- 
unt, where he died in 1795, at the age of seventy- 
seven. This authority cites, p. 527, the description 
of An Exact View of London Bridge since the 
Conflagration of the Temporary Bridge, a large 
half-sheet, published by Herbert in 1758, “ under 
the Piazzas on the Remains of London Bridge.” 
Doubtless his shop was rendered insecure by the 
fire, as Thompson says that Herbert continued in 
it until the houses were taken down in 1757-8, 
when he removed to Leadenhall Street, and thence 
to Goulston Square, Whitechapel. A N.B. on 
Herbert’s bill, “‘ Prints neatly framed and glazed 
for exportation, Rooms and Staircases fitted up in 
the modern or Italian taste,” recalls a subject 
which has been noticed in “ N. & Q.,” the practice 
of papering rooms with engravings. Upwards of 
fifty-five years ago I knew an old mansion in 
Surrey (Anningsley?), a mile from Chertsey- 
lane-end, in the vernacular ‘“ Chessylenend,” 
on the road to Woking, near Ottershaw Park, 
which, whether rightly or not, I have always 
regarded as the home of Thomas Day, author 
of Sandford and Merton,* the walls of the 
drawing-room of which were completely hid by 
fine line engravings. At about the same time 
I recollect two rooms—one a barber’s in the Market 
Place, Newport, Isle of Wight—which were entirely 
papered with highly coloured caricatures, which 
would now be highly valued. I have only been 
able to obtain two engravings published by 
Herbert. The first is that of “ Ernest August, 


* Was this Day’s house? 


Duke of Bruns* and Luneb., Elector of the H.R. 
Empire and Bish. of Osnaburg, Father to his 
Present Maj. King George. Sold by W. Herbert at 
the Golden Globe on London Bridge.” As George I, 
died in 1727, when Herbert was a child, this mezzo- 
tint was evidently republished from an old plate, 
The other is “ Elizabeth Canning, at the House of 
Mother Wells at Enfield Wash. Publishd March 
3rd, 1753, according to Act of Parliam‘, by W. 
Herbert on London Bridge.” Both of these prints 
are tolerably fair works of art. 

The “cuts” which illustrated the Bridge 
publications, whether from wood or copper, 
are generally execrable. One which may just 
pass, engraved by “ Bickham, jun.,” the portrait 
of Peter the Great, lies before me as the 
frontispiece to-the Czar’s life published by J. 
Hodges at the Looking-Glass, 1740. Thompson 
says that when the new south gate of the Bridge 
was taken down in the year 1760, the fine old 
sculpture of the royal arms was bought by a Mr. 
Williams, a stonemason of Tooley Street, who, 
being soon after employed to take down the gate- 
way of Axe and Bottle Yard and to form the 
present King Street, in the Borough, introduced 
some of the old bridge materials in erecting it. 
He adds, ‘‘ The ancient royal arms are yet to be 
seen on the front of a small public-house on the 
right-hand side of the western end of the same 
street, between the numbers 4 and 67, with the 
inscription ‘G. IIL R., King Street,’ carved around 
them.” A view of the gate given by Thompson, 
p. 487, shows that when im situ these arms had 
G. R. engraved above them. As the gate, having 
been damaged by fire, was taken down in 1726, re- 
built and finished in 1728, the arms are probably 
those of George I. or George II.; I am not herald 
enough to judge which. Recollecting the arms, I 
went to see them about two yearsago. I think them 
exceedingly fine and spirited; but then I admire 
Bird’s statue of Queen Anne before St. Paul’s, and 
used to “look up to” John Bushnell’s royal statues 
on Temple Bar. The City of London would do 
well to place these arms in the Guildhall, but I think 
that they would be missed by the inhabitants of 
the = neighbourhood in which they now stand. 
As I paused to look at them, a respectable citizen 

ing by smiled and said, “They stood on London 
ridge!” About forty years ago a wall, bordering 
the left-hand side of the road from the landing- 
lace at Greenhithe, Kent, was constructed of 
arge stones said to be from old London Bridge. 
If any still remain they would form a fitting 
pedestal for the arms, They were full of garnets. 
Norman CHEVERS. 


Brasses at CAMBERWELL. — 
When the parish church of St. Giles, Camberwell 
was rebuilt after the fire of 1841, the monumental 


brasses which had escaped the fire were 
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with contemptuous neglect. Many of them passed 
into private hands, whilst a few were saved and 
fixed by cement to the walls of the vestry. In 
this position they suffered from damp, and it was 
lately decided to remove them. On this being 
done, it was found that no less than three of the 
pieces were palimpsests. The most interesting 
is the plate bearing the inscription of Margaret 
Dove, d. 1582, the under side of which shows that 
the plate was cut from the margin of a 
Flemish brass. The portion here preserved con- 
sists of an inscription running in a wavy line, the 
interspaces being filled with foliage and figures of 
“ weepers” holding books or with their hands in 
the attitude of prayer. The inscription appears 
to have been metrical, the only words preserved 
being, “Bis bino mense Secund’.” The second 
palimpsest is the inscription of Edward Scott, d. 
1538, the under side of which had been previously 
inscribed with letters of bolder and earlier cha- 
racter, “‘ Hic iacet Joh’ Ratford Civis et Ciro 
obiit xxix° die mens’ septembris cuius ai’e [pro- 
pitietur Deus, Amen.].” The third palimpsest is 
an escutcheon, of which the under side shows what 
— to be the foot of a figure wrapped in a 
shroud. These three palimpsests have now been 
carefully mounted in oak frames, and so fixed to 
the back of the choir stalls that both sides can be 
easily examined. 

I have also much pleasure in recording the re- 
stitution to the church of the brasses mentioned 
in Haines’s Monumental Brasses (pt. ii. p. 198) as 
being in private hands. The most interesting of 
these is the brass of John Scott, Esq., Baron of 
the Exchequer (d. 1532), and wife. The effigy 
of Edward Scott (d. 1538), whose palimpsest in- 
scription has already been described, is also 
curious from the fact that it is, judging from the 
character of the armour worn, at least sixty years 
earlier than the inscription. The brass of Edward 
Scott is therefore a double fraud, the effigy being 
that of some one else appropriated without altera- 
tion, and the inscription being the plate of John 
Ratford engraved on its reverse side, I may also 
mention that the brass inscription of Thomas 
Muschamp (d. 1637) has been found behind a 
locker in the vestry, and is now placed, together 
with a plate bearing the arms of Muschamp, on 
the back of one of the choir stalls, Thus by a 
singular piece of good fortune these brasses, which 
have been separated for the last forty years, have 
been brought together again, and it may be hoped 
that they will long remain to keep alive the 
memory of the medizeval village church, which was 
the predecessor of the present stately town church 
of Sir G. Gilbert Scott. E. 5. Dewicx. 


“Srruez, Lap.”—The following is worth a note: 


“The origin of this phrase, which is not unfrequently 
heard in this district, was explained by Professor Toller 


C= College), at the annual meeting of the English 
ialect Society, held at Manchester. After remarki 
that, ‘ owing to the successive waves of immigration 
conquest, there was a greater variety of dialect in the 
United Kingdom than in some other countries, and it 
was nowhere stronger than in this district and the North 
of England generally, where they were not afraid of ex- 
pending some lung-power upon their words,’ he added, 
*It was with words as with families; they had their ups 
and downs, and some fell from their high estate. A 
phrase that might still be heard in Lancashire was 
* Sithee, lad,’ but it had dropped out of the book lan- 
guage, and was heard in the streets only. Yet, on ex- 
amining a translation of the Psalms made before the 
Conquest, he noticed that the educated Churchman who 
had glossed them invariably translated Ecce by Sehthe— 
the very word a Manchester lad might still be heard 
using in conversation with his playmates.” 4HO 


Liverpool. 


Scorrish Arms At Sevitte.—Mr. Ford, in his 
invaluable Handbook for Travellers in Spain, tells 
us (i. 175) that “the first Christian knight who 
ascended the Giralda after the Conquest was 
Lorenzo Poro (Lawrence Poore), a Scotchman. 
His descendant, the Marques de Motilla, still 
owns the ancestral house in the Calle de la 
Cuna”; and he adds, “a Scotch herald will do 
well to look at the coats of arms in the Patio.” 
Acting upon this hint (which is repeated in recent 
editions of the Handbook) I, during a visit to 
Seville in May of the present year, found out the 
house and was courteously permitted to make the 
examination suggested. It may save trouble, and 
perhaps a little disappointment, to future tra- 
vellers if I place on record here the result of my 
investigation. The Patio is, as usual, a cloister 
with slender columns, the capitals of which bear 
small carved coats of arms without tinctures. The 
shield which Mr. Ford thought might be worthy 
of attention is repeated several times, and is as 
follows :—Quarterly, 1, a castle , on a bor- 

four escutcheons each charged with a 

; 2, Leon impaling Arragon, all within 
a bordure of Bidaure (az., charged with eight 
escutcheons or, on each a fess of the first), the 
whole for Ponce de Leon; 3, (Arg.) a bend (sa.), 
over all a chain in orle (or) for Zuiiiga; 4, 
a tree eradicated, within a bordure charged 
with eight boars’ heads...,... I do not know what 
arms were borne by Poore, and shall be glad of in- 
formation about him and them; but the only bear- 
ing which, so far as I could discover, had at alla 
Scottish savour was the last quarter. There was 
absolutely nothing else of interest in the Patio. 

Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


Frencu Worps SURVIVING IN LOWLAND ScoTcu, 
—These have been frequently noted, and traced to 
the ancient and close alliance in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries between the Scottish and 
French courts. Every now and then new ones 
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turn up. Here are two which I noted for the first 
time in Galloway this summer on two successive 
days. A gamekeeper, complaining of late whin- 
burning, said that it was a practice in which the 
destruction of game eggs “couldna be evited” 
(avoided; pron. evéeted). Next day, while ex- 
ploring St. Ninian’s cave, one man said to another, 
“Lift up yon stone, till we get a visee [accent on 
last syllable] of what is under it.” On the other 
hand, pure German words turn up in our Lowland 
breceia. Being late for a meeting one day, I was 
met on the road by a friend, a working man, who 
exclaimed, “ Eh, sir, but ye’re langsome the day.” 
All these words are in Jamieson’s Scottish Dic- 
tionary, but I have never met with them in 
speech till lately. Herpert MaxweELt. 


“THERE’s LUCK IN ODD NuMBERS.”—Truth, 
some time ago, offered as its weekly puzzle a re- 
ward for the best guess at the score that the 
Australian eleven would make in its first 
match. In a subsequent issue 1,060 guesses 
were recorded, ranging from 73 to 880. Each 
of the 96 scores, ranging from 183 to 501, was 
guessed by 4 or more persons—no less than 22 
having guessed 365. T antes that 61 of these 
96 scores are odd, and only 35 even. Further, of 
the 212 persons who in groups of 7 or more 
guessed the 23 favourite scores, only 37 guessed 
even numbers, while 175 guessed odd numbers. 
This seems such a curious instance of our human 
preference for odd numbers that I think it de- 
serves a note. Stem. 


or Lorraine.—I have translated the 
following interesting note from a recent issue of 
the Revue des Etudes Juives :— 


“The name sm), Lothair, occurs often enough in 
the Rabbinical literature of the Middle Ages, and one 
may say that it is universally agreed that it always 
signifies the ancient Lorraine or Lotharingie. Without 
contesting that, oftener than not, this is the fact, and 


that the common expression > md ‘DN usually means 
the famous rabbis of Lorraine, we would still suggest 
the identification of this name with another locality, 
and that for the following reasons. The celebrated 
Rashbam numbers among his teachers ‘ the wise men of 
Lothair,’ but we have no authority for assuming that 
he ever was in Lorraine. Nor is it at all probable that 
Rabbi Tam visited that province, yet we read of him 
* that he heard lectures from the mouth of the doctors 
of Lothair.’ In the preface to his Sefer hayyashar he 
speaks of a Sefer air, and though this might un- 
doubtedly mean ‘a book derived from Lorraine,’ its ex- 
planation is far more satisfactory on the hypothesis we 
are about to offer. Finally, the names of R. Meir of 
Lothair, and of Menahem of Lothair appear to indicate 
that in these cases Lothair is rather the name of a town 
than of a province. If we remember that R. Tam and 
Rashbam lived at Ramerupt in Champagne, we are 
tempted to look fora town Lothair in that neighbour- 
h This we think we have found in Lhuistre or 
Lhuftre, situated in close proximity to the three towns 
Ramerupt, Damplerre, and Plancy, wherg there existed 


famous schools directed by renowned rabbis. We do 
not know whence M. Clément-Miillet, in his notice of 
Rashi, has taken the statement that there was a Jewish 
school, or at least a synagogue, at Lhuistre; but there 
were such institutions throughout Champagne, and it 
is highly probable that there were Jews at Lhuistre, a 
town so close to Ramerupt, Dampierre, and Plancy. R. 
Meir and R. Menahem, whom we named above, would 
therefore come from Lhuistre ; the wise men of n)2. 
who were among Rashbam’s teachers, the authorities 
consulted by R. Tam, would all be inhabitants of that 
same town. This place, in the twelfth century, was 
called Lustrum, Lhuistria, Lustria; and if we suppose 
(as is the case now) that the s was silent, we should get a 
form very near > md. Perhaps, then, the common ex- 
pression =)7}5 ‘5m may sometimes allude to the 
scholars, not of Lorraine but of Lhuistre. We would 
thus be on the track of a great Talmudic school long 
forgotten, and whose name, at least, it would have been 
our good fortune to rediscover,” 
J, ApRaHaMs, 


London Institution. 


Sratvgs or Ports.—Now that a statue to the 
Scotch poet Robert Burns has been placed on the 
Embankment, the question of statues in London 
for the unfortunate English poets Chaucer, Shak- 
speare, Spenser, Milton, Pope, and Byron may be 
considered. All but one of these had the mis- 
fortune to be born in London. Hypg 


Caurca in Lonpoxn, — Among the 
publications of the Marnix Vereeniging (Utr,, 
1870-82, 13 vols., 8vo.) are the following:— 

1 ser. I. Kerkeraads-protocollen d. Holl, gemeenten 
te Londen, 1569-71. Published by A. Kuyper. 

2 ser. I. Acten van de = d. Nederl. gemeenten 
in Engeland, 1575-1609, 1612-24. Published by J. J. 
v. Toorenenbergen. 

3 ser. I, Geschiedeniasen en handelingen aang, de 
Nederl. gemeynten in Engeland ende int byzonder tot 
Londen, Published by J. J. v. Toorenenbergen. 


Jouy E. B, Mayor. 
Cambridge. 


Sienatures or Leeca.—Mr. Fred. G. 
Kitton, in his most interesting biographical sketch 
of John Leech, Artist and Humourist (G. Redway, 
new edition, revised), gives a list, with facsimiles, 
of the signatures adopted by Leech. Mr. Kitton 
has omitted one of Leech’s early signatures. It is 
that of a leech followed by “delt.” The wriggling 
leech is not in a bottle, and is just an inch long. 
It is in lithography, the design (11 in. by 84 in.) 
representing a charity boy, with bands, blue coat, 
and yellow breeches, standing before a red-nosed, 
black-whiskered man in purple and gold smoking 
cap, green plaid dressing-gown, blue stockings, and 
red slippers. There is a common deal table, on 
which is a coffee-pot ; and a small cracked looking- 
glass hangs on the wall. Underneath the coloured 
lithograph is this reading : “ ‘ Well, bor: what does 
Mr. Snip say about the clothes I ordered ?’ ‘ Please, 
sir, he sends his respectful compliments, and says 
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don’t you wish you may get’em.’” I have also 
another lithograph of the same size, drawn by John 
Leech and coloured by hand, 7. a London 
policeman addressing a small boy: “‘ Now, then, 
young feller, what are you loit’ring about here for ?’ 
* Oh, if you please, sir, I’m only a-vaitin for the 
young gal vot I pays my attention to.’” This is 
not signed, but is an unmistakable Leech. I have 
these two lithographs in an old scrap-book, and, 
as their margins have been cut off, there is no date 
or publisher's name. They are of larger size than 
the lithographs of “The Rising Generation.” At 
what date were they executed? I may remark 
that only one or two of his numerous illustrations 
to The Month, edited by Albert Smith (1851), are 
signed. The signature in each case is “J. L.” 
Mr. Kitton is mistaken in thinking that “the 
very m4 oy inscriptions attached to so 
many of his cuts” (p. 11) were invariably written 
by the artist. The “little bird” perched on the 
top of the letters “R. D.” (p. 5) was the dicky- 
bird for “ Dicky ” Doyle. Curnpert Bepe. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Frurvs NaTuRALIs.”—About 1871 there was 
in “N. & Q.” a& most useful, though limited, 
discussion of the real meaning of “ natural son” 
as used in legal documents. The subject was then 
related to the admission of Cunninghame Borth- 
wick’s right to the title and dignity of Lord Borth- 
wick by the House of Lords on May 3, 1870. 
His ancestor, William Borthwick, of Soltray, who 
died before May, 1541, was married to Janet Sin- 
clair, and somewhere between that riod and 
1870 the phrase filius naturalis peal appear to 
have occurred in the pedigree, to the danger of 
the peer’s claim. On August 19, 1871, a corre- 
spondent, J. M., gave in “N. & Q.” one very 
pertinent quotation from an official document of 
1546, which, if supported, might settle the question, 
The following is the important clause : “ Isabella 
Sinclair filia naturalis et legitima, Oliverii Sin- 
clair et Katherine Bellentyne.” This clearly 
implies that natural son or daughter at that time was 
equivalent to legitimate, and not to illegitimate son 
ordaughter. Against Sinclair lineages, particularly 
when Scottish earldoms are in question, the detri- 
mental meaning has too often been attributed not 
to rouse the suspicion that advantage was being 
taken of ambiguity at different periods in the use 
of naturalis by lawyers and others. From the Con- 
sistory Court of Rochester J. M. gave an example 
of the favourable construction as late in England 


years on the reading of records, it would be ex- 
tremely profitable to revive a subject that has 
most important property as well as lineage con- 
nexions, Can any readers give references to docu- 
ments or printed works where the phrase —— ? 


Reststiess Fate.—I remember reading in my 
schoolboy days, some sixty years ago, about a 
prince who, as the fates decreed, was doomed to 
be killed bya lion. The father, like Croesus in 
the case of his son Atys, resolved to avert this 
fate, and prevented his son joining in the hunting 
sports and amusements of the day. One day, 
standing before the painting of a lion, the youth 
struck the picture with his fist, saying, “Thou 
cursed beast! but for thee I should be free to join 
in the sports with those of my own age.” He 
struck so hard as to wound his hand, the wound 
became mortal, and the prince died. This is the 
tale to the best of my recollection, and I think I 
read it in Greek. Will one of the scholars of 
your learned clientéle help me to the name of this 
prince and to the whereabouts of the tale? 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Frencn Protestant Rervcrrs.—Can any of 
your readers oblige me by answering the following 
queries? Was it customary for the French Pro- 
testant refugees to record their baptisms, marriages, 
and deaths in the registers of their respective 
parishes as well as in those of their own churches ? 

Are there yet preserved any letters of denization 
later than those published by Durrant Cooper in 
the Camden Society’s papers, ¢. ¢., than 1688 ? 

Are there any publications relating to the re- 
fugees other than the following: Weiss, History 
of the French Protestant Refugees; De Felice, 
History of the Protestants in France; Benoit, 
Histoire de V Edit de Nantes ; Agnew, Protestant 
Exiles from France ; Floquet, Histoire du Parle- 
ment de Normandie, and the works by Burns and 
Smiles ? 

Are there any burial grounds in London which 
have been specially used by French Protestants 
since 1680 ? 

Where can a copy of Agnew’s privately printed 
work on French Protestant exiles be seen ? 


T. R. 
Cringleford, 


Heyrpon Fairy. —I should be obliged if 
*N. & Q.” could inform me whether Sir Thomas 
Heydon, of Wickham Court, Kent, and Sir Thomas 
Heydon, of Caddey, Devon, are one and the same; 
and also in what part of Devon Caddey is situated. 
PincKke. 
Sir Joun Honze.—lI should be glad of infor- 


mation concerning, or reference to, a Sir John 
Hone who, according to a MS. genealogy (dated 


881777, With the new light of the last thirteen 


1729) in my possession, was “ knighted by King 
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Henry y* 8 in the sixteenth year of his reign,” 
and “ for his extraordinary merit and valour seated 
in Stroud in Gloucestershire.” The genealogy is 
drawn out by one Charles Lynegar, who gives as 
his source of information the Annals of Sir Thos. 
Hawley, “ principal Herald and King at Arms in 
the aforesaid reign.” Nara, J. Hons, 


Witmer Famity.—I shall be much obliged if any 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” will give me any infor- 
mation other than what is contained in Miscellanea 
Genealogica et Heraldica, August, 1882, and vol. ii. 
of Burke’s Commoners, relating to the family of 
Wilmer of Sywell, co. Northants, and Ryton-upon- 
Dansmoor, co. Warwick, and especially relating to 
a certain Dr. Bradford Wilmer, of Coventry (author 
of Wilmer’s Surgery), whose daughter married 
the Rev. Henry Watkins, Vicar of Conisburgh, co. 
York, May 12, 1772. ©. Witmer Foster. 

Dalton Vicarage, Rotherham. 


Nicnotis.—There was a Dr. Nicholls, spelt 
with the double J, I think, who had a large and 
celebrated school at Ealing about the commence- 
ment of this century and down to the year 1825, 
or thereabouts. Was he any relation to the Dr. 
Nicholls, of Westminster School, mentioned by 
Cowper in his short autobiography, p. 23 (1816) ? 

O, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Steyarvres or Cottecrors, — Will any col- 
lector state what “JR” represents. It looks like 
a flowing Italian R, but careful examination shows 
the separation at top. Is it Joshua Reynolds, 
or Jonathan Richardson? Also, what is the 
meaning of “ X9 EE12 X32 0 For that in the 
Great Dukes Collection of the Portraits of the 
Painters, JR. jun ,” written on the back of a red 
chalk drawing, a portrait of Guido Reni by him- 
self, from the Fountaine, Esdaile, and JR collec- 
tions ? J. R. Hare. 


Euvye-Caristen.—What is the meaning of this 
compound? Spelman, in his History of Sacrilege, 
makes Henry VIII. say to his Parliament, respect- 
ing the dissolution of religious houses :— 

“Surely if I, contrary to your expectation, 
BO ncces to be minished, you might well say that I, being 
put in such special trust as Iam in this case, were no 
trusty friend to you, nor charitable to my Emne-Christen, 
neither a lover of the public wealth, nor yet one that 
feareth God,” 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


AycrenT cARvap Pepestat.—In the hall of 
the vicarage of Wymering, Hants, stands an old 
oak pedestal, about four feet high and one foot 
square. The front side is elaborately carved, while 
the back is plain, and the two other sides show a 
little ornamentation but no carved characters. 
The carvings on the front may be described as 


follows: A heart-shaped ornament displaying a 
cross; | anno <> | 763 | ; a rose-like ornament ; 
<> NS*GLAS *L<><> PT’ RAS; adevice resembling 
a crown of thorns; * IXK *; MAAR *N<> IT* 
ras. The lowest ornaments consist of two wreath- 
like carvings, one beneath the other. The vicar 
informs me that he took over this article along 
with the fixtures, &c., in the vicarage, and that he 
knows nothing of its history or use. Some of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” might be able to interpret 
the various inscriptions as given above. 
R. Stewart Patrerson. 
Hale Crescent, Farnham, Surrey, 


Reversep ArrainpEr.—“ In the case of a peer, 
when the attainder is reversed and the dignity re- 
stored, a new peerage is created and a new patent 
issued.” Where can I refer fora verification of 
this statement ? X. 


Inscription on A Tompstone.—The following 
lines are inscribed upon a tombstone in Tottenham 
cemetery :— 

“That best part of a good Man’s Life, 
His little unremember’d Acts 
Of Kindness, and of Love.” 
Will any of your readers direct me to the source 
whence they are taken? Otp Morratiry. 


Precepence. — Who takes precedence, the 
Duke of Cambridge or the Duke of Cumberland ! 
In the Garter Roll for this year the Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s name appears among the royal dukes next 
after that of the Duke of Albany; the Duke of 
Cumberland’s name appears between those of the 
Dukes of Northumberland and Wellington. If 
the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne had 
had a son, what would have been the rank of that 
son and his descendants ? Enquirer. 


“Ur rosa FLOS FLORUM.”—What is the con- 
tinuation of this quotation as applied to King 
Arthur, and what is its source? U. RB. F. 


Birtupiace or Gray. —Is it known whether 
the house is still standing in Cornhill in which the 
t Gray was born in 1716; and, if so, which is it ? 
here was a t fire there in 1748, and in the 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Gray, by his 
friend Mason, a note is inserted, on a passage in a 
letter from the poet to Dr. Wharton, dated June 5 
of that year, which states that, “The ragraph 
here omitted contained an account of Mr. Gray’s 
loss of a house by fire in Cornhill, and the expense 
he should be at in rebuilding it.” Had this house 
been the one in which Gray was born, Mason would 
surely have referred to it as such in this note. 
Possibly, however, the house may have been de- 
stroyed in some subsequent fire. Having failed 
in endeavouring to ascertain this point, I naturally 
ask the assistance of “N, & Q.” W. Lynx. 
Blackheath, 
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of North Durham, p. 182, in the pedigree of Gos- 
wick and Middleham, there is a Loretta del But- 
terie (or Boterie) of Alnemouth. This is probably 


husband. Can any of your correspondents supply 
the want ? G. H. THOMPSON. 
Alnwick, 


Manset.—On the frame of a portrait of Louis 
XVIII. the following couplet is engraved :— 
- ia dum Manselle tibi subridet imago 
Gallis ipsa tibi suadere videtur amorem.” 
Who was the Mansel about the French court at 
the time ? J.C. J. 


Brron on Caavcer.—In I, D’Israeli’s Ame- 
nities of Literature, vol. i., he has an article on 
Piers Ploughman, where he says, “ Byron, though 
he has thrown out a crude opinion of Chaucer, 
has declared that [Piers] the Ploughman excels our 
ancient poets.” Where can I find any opinion by 
Byron upon Chaucer or upon Piers Plowman? I 
find Chaucer mentioned twice, casually, in English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, but more than this 
must be meant. Watrter W. 


“Prers Plowman” Drypex.—What does 
I. D’Israeli mean by saying that Dryden borrowed 
“one very striking line” from Pwers Plowman, 
and “may possibly have taken others”? The 
imbecility or non-amenity of giving no reference in 
such a case is amazing; but what will not authors 
do by way of a flourish! Can any one supply the 
reference, or the references, if more than one? (See 
I. D'Israeli, article on Piers Plowghman in his 
Amenities of Literature, vol. i.) 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


EquivaLeyts To French Proverss. —Can 
any of your readers supply me with the rendering 
in English, or the equivalent to, the following 
French proverbs }— 

Les beaux esprits se rencontrent. 

La belie cage ne nourrit point l’oiseau. 

II faut qu’une porte soit ouverte ou fermée. 

Il n’y & point de héros pour son valet de chambre, 

‘est la sauce qui fait le poisson. 

La caque sent toujours le hareng. 

On ne fait point d’omelettes sans casser des oeufs, 

Qui dort, dine, 

i terre a, guerre a. 
Quand on veut noyer son chien, on dit qu’il est enragé, 
A chaque saint son cierge. 
A tout seigneur, tout honneur. 
Les petits cadeaux entretiennent l’amitié, 


Frep, Capogan, 


De Borry.—Excavations are being carried out| Lirre-Lorre.—This word is translated in Cot- 
to find the foundations of Alnwick Abbey (the | grave, “ An huff-snuff, swagbelly, puff-bag (a word 
only part now above ground being the gateway), | coined in derision of the Germanes and Swissers).” 
and a tombstone has been found with the follow- | It occurs in the Contes Facecieux du Sieur Gaulard 
ing inscription round the edges:—“Obruta Loretta | of Etienne Tabourot, known as Le Seigneur des 
de Botry per fera leta, Hac jacet in meta vivat re- | Accords, and is applied to a German who has been 
dimitaque leta.” According to Raine’s Antiquities | talking for some time in Latin to the hero. One 


of the bystanders on the conclusion of the harangue 
observes, “Ce liffre-loffre & [sic] grand tort de 
vous entretenir si long temps auec son Latin, car 


the lady above mentioned, but I cannot trace her | le disné se gaste,” p. 6, ed. 1614. In a privately 


printed translation by some writer of the middle 
of the seventeenth century, only known as J. B. of 
Charterhouse, “ Ce liffre-loffre” is translated “ this 
babler.” What is the origin of this word, with 
which Littré does not deal, and which Francisque 
Michel and Delvau pass over without- mention ? 
Is it possible there is any connexion between it 
and loafer, a supposed Americanism, which the 
Slang Dictionary says was in use in England at the 
beginning of the last century? I ask this question 
with a becoming measure of trepidation. 

Urpay. 


Suicipz.—There are some “ Dissuasives against 
Self-murder” at the end of the Memoir of the 
Early Life of Wm. Cowper, written by himself, 
published in 1816. At p. xiv of the preface it is 
said that they are chiefly extracted from the works 
of an “eminent American divine.” Is it ascertain- 
able who he was? The “dissuasives” seem to be 
helplessly weak, such as, ‘‘ If you are indigent and 
helpless, live ; the face of things may agreeably 
change. If you hope for immortality, live ; and 
prepare to enjoy it.” He must be an eminently 
foolish divine who could imagine that dissuasives 
such as these would deter any one seriously driven 
to suicide to hold back from the step. 


C, A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Caprain Toomas Wess. — Will any of your 
numerous correspondents who possess records, 
written or printed, letters, memoranda, or other 
authentic items tending to illustrate the personal 
history, military career, and evangelistic labours of 
Capt. Thomas Webb, of the 48th Foot, who was 
connected with the early history of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and was interred at 
the Bristol Portland Street Wesleyan Methodist 
Chapel in December, 1796, have the goodness to 
communicate, at his early convenience, with John 
P. Lockwood, 101, Windsor Road, Southport? 
All charges of transcription and postage will be 
defrayed, and the documents returned 


Hueco pE Vere, Eart or Oxrorp, 1498,— 
On a tomb in this churchyard occur the arms of 
this nobleman as given by Gwilim, viz., Quarterly 
1 and 4 gu., 2 and 3 or, impaling or, a bend sable. 
This coat is said to be in Henry VII.’s chapel. I 
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shall be obliged to any one who will tell me where 
this Earl of Oxford was buried, and whether he or 
any of his family are remembered historically as 
church builders in that church-building age. Ac- 
cording to local tradition the person (? architect) 
to whom this tomb was erected fell from the tower 
and was killed, and I have some reason to suppose 
that he was employed by the Countess of Rich- 
mond and Derby. M. H. Lex. 


Hanmer, 


Jeremy Cottier.—I suppose one cannot trace 
in any of the suburbs where Jeremy Oollier re- 
sided, supporting himself by literary labour. The 
only fixed points would be the lectureship at 
Gray’s Inn, and his imprisonments at Newgate, 
Gate House, and King’s Bench, and burial in 
St. Pancras. ©. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


“ Aw Otp Man's Diary,” sy Jonn 
Cottier. —A copy of this book, in four parts, 
small 4to., was presented to me at the time of its 
issue in 1871-2, by the writer, John Payne Oollier, 
accompanied by a kind autographic letter. On 
the title-page is a small portrait of the author, and 
it is said on the same page to be published “ For 
strictly private circulation.” The same injunc- 
tion is repeated in the preface, for recipients are 
requested to consider it “‘ strictly in the light of a 
manuscript communication.” It is needless to 
say that the book is much prized, and that it was 
felt as a great compliment to have been thought 
worthy of being presented with a copy from the 
well-known and veteran worker. How many copies 
were issued? §S.,in “N. & Q.,” 5™ 8. ix. 382, 
asserts that only fifty copies were printed, whilst 
in a notice of the sale of J. P. Collier’s library, in 
the Daily News of Aug. 12, 1884, it is said that 
only twenty-five copies were issued, and that one 
disposed of at that date, containing letters, notices, 
&c., inserted in it, fetched 1501. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ Harp Lorps.”—I had a terrible wigging, a few 
weeks ago, from G. A.S., in the Illustrated London 
News, for having omitted to explain why Oliver 
Cromwell’s house of peers were called “ Harp 
Lords.” Will one of your correspondents, to whom 
we apply in all emergencies, assist the halting 
memory of G, A. 8. and my ignorance by solving 
this riddle ? E. Copnam Brewer. 


“Mepw: Farprace.”—In the chancel of the 
church at Arreton, in the Isle of Wight, is a small 
stone, with the following inscription rudely cut 
upon it: MEDW: FARBRACE . VICAR . 1615 
DEceM. 17. As there are no registers, or other 
parish books or documents of this period now in 
existence in Arreton, which would probably have 


I shall feel greatly obliged if any of your corre- 
spondents will give me full and accurate bio- 
graphical particulars (quoting authorities) respecting 
him, his ancestors, and his descendants. Which 
was his university and college? Wanted for 
genealogical purposes, C. Masow, 
29, Emperor's Gate, S.W. 


“Boney Saarrvs,”—Can any of your numerous 
correspondents give me the words of this old 
northern song, which I heard as a child, and of 
which I can remember only the following lines ?— 

“ Bobby Shaftus’ gone to sea, 
Silver buckles on his knee ; 
When he comes back, he "Il marry me, 
Heigh for Bobby Shaftus ! 
“ Bobby Shaftus had a hen ; 
She laid eggs for gentlemen ; 
Gentlemen came every day, 
Till Bobby Shaftus ran away. 
Heigh for Bobby Shaftus ! 
F. Birxseck Terry. 

[If we may trust a distant memory, the name was 
Shafto, not Shaftus, and the refrain was “Bonny Bobbie (?) 
Shafto.” ‘The second verse quoted by Mn. Terry comes 
we fancy, from another poem. } 


“Ricat any reader of 
“N. & Q.” oblige me with information as to the 
right of the mayor of certain towns, e.g. Salis- 
bury, to be addressed as “ Worshipful” or “ Right 
Worshipful”? Is the right conferred by charter ? 

AurtHors or Quotations WAanTED.— 

1, “ Father of Earth and Heaven ! I call thy name ! 
Round me the smoke and shout of battle roll!” 
2, “ Now for the fight ! now for the cannon peal ! 
Forward! through blood and toil and cloud and 
fire |” Rupert Garry. 


Replies. 


FOREIGN ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD CON- 
FERRED ON BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
(6% x. 41.) 

Mr. Woopwarp has explained, in a very interest- 
ing way, how devoid of all legal sanction are the 
“ Foreign Office Regulations respecting Orders of 
Knighthood” in their attempted application to some 
of us civilians who are not in Her Majesty’s service, 
and, as we think, have done right instead of wrong 
in our acceptance of a foreign order. There is one 
point, however, on which Mr. Woopwarp under- 
states his case. He apprehends “ that the question 
of foreign orders is ‘on all fours’ with that of 
foreign titles.” But in its legal aspect this is not 
so, for whilst foreign titles of nobility neither bad 
nor have any force in England, it is quite different 
with foreign orders of knighthood. The late Sir 
George Bowyer, writing to the Times on Aug. 12, 


afforded some information in regard to this vicar, 


1871, explained that as for the regulation of the 
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Foreign Office, it may be binding on persons serv- 
ing the Crown, “‘ but it cannot alter the law of 
the realm.” What that law is Sir George Bowyer 
explained as follows :— 


“A foreign title of nobility gives only the rank of 
esquire in England ; but a foreign knight is a knight by 
the law of England — 2 Just., 657; 7 Rep., Calvin's 
case, 15, 16; 29th Edward III. 36; Doddridge on 
Nobility, 164; Duke of Brunswick v. King of Hanover, 
6 Beavan, 2; Fleta, i. 2, cap. 3, sec. 9. The reason of 
this is that knighthood does not belong to any one state, 
but is universal throughout Christendom. Therefore a 
knight in one country is a knight in all others where 
knighthood exists. And this principle of law forms an 
exception to the law that the Crown is the sole fountain 
of honour.” 


The annexed notes will show how different is the 
state of things as regards the law of England on 
foreign titles of nobility. They were extracted 
from 2 manuscript copy—lent to me by the courtesy 
of a distinguished antiquary—of Sir John Dod- 
dridge’s treatise of 1642, one of the authorities 
cited by Sir George Bowyer:— 


“And the common lawes, as alsoe the lawes of Chi- 
valrie exercised in y* Marshall Court, doth prohibit anie 
subject of this realm to receive titles of Honour and 
dignitie, of the gift or donation of a forrein Prince, 
King, or Emperour, for it is a thing greatlie touching 
the Majestie of the King, and y* state of his Kingdome, 
Est jus majestatis, et inter insignia summe potestatis.— 
7 Coke, 25, v. 

** And if that a man shall bring an action, and in the 
writ is stiled by such forrein title and name of honour, 
the Deft may plead in abatement of his writ, that he is 
not Duke, Earl, Marquesse, or Baron, whereupon if the 
plaintiff or defendant take issue, this issue shall not be 
tried by Jurie, but by the recordes of the Parliament, 
wherein he faileth—6 Coke, 53; 7 Coke, 15. 

“ And if an Englishman be made Earl of the Empire or 
of anie other forrein nation created into Honor, and y* 
King allsoe doe create him into anie title of Honor in 
England, he shall not be named in all Judeciall proceed- 
ings, onelie by such name and title as he hath received 
from the King of this realm, whose subject he is, and 
if by the King of England, he be not advanced to title 
of Honour, then he shall bear y* name onelie of his 
baptisme and surname, unless he be a Knight, 20 Ed. IV. 
6; 7 Coke, 16, a. For experience teacheth that Kings 
joyned in league together and by certaine mutuall, and 
as it were naturall power of monarchs, according to the 
law of nations, have dismissed one another's subjects 
ne ambassadours graced with this dignitie of Knight- 

“But there is a diversitie worthie of observation (for 
the highest and lowest dignities are universall) and 
therefore a Knight (English or stranger born) is a 
Knight in all nations, in what place soever he received 
his title of dignitie, and so ought of right and by law be 
named in the King’s Courts, 20 Ed. 1V, 6; 33 Edw. LIL., 
36 ; as before is said.” 

Frepk. Henpriks. 

Linden Gardens, W. 


If Mr. Woopwarp will refer to the second 
edition of the late Sir George Bowyer’s learned 
work on English Constitutional Law, he will find 
the question of foreign orders or decorations fully 
treated of, There is nothing “ illegal” in accepting 


a foreign order; but foreign orders which have 
been received without the Queen’s permission 
cannot be worn at court, or in presence of Her 
Majesty. Elsewhere they may be worn, as they 
now generally are ; for there is no law whatever 
on the subject. The “ Foreign Order Regulations” 
refer to officers in the army, ambassadors, envoys, 
&c., who are in the pay of the country. The late 
Garter, Sir C. G. Young, once told me he bitterly 
regretted that he was prevented by his office from 
accepting the order of the Medjidie. 

Those who are allowed to accept foreign orders 
are gazetted. I have noticed that on some occa- 
sions members of the royal family are gazetted 
when they receive foreign orders; but there 
appears to be no regulation which prevents them 
from accepting and wearing spurious decorations. 
The question of foreign titles is different. No 
Englishman who is not a snob would care to 
purchase or to obtain a foreign title, which can 
give him no precedence or social position in Eng- 
land, which is not received at court, and which only 
makes him ridiculous. It was, I think, in 1858, 
that a notice appeared in the Gazette annulling 
the presentation of a British subject who had been 
presented at a levée as the “ Baron” de Bliss, 

But the case of the Baron de Worms, M.P., is 
quite different ; and I wonder that Mr. Woop- 
WARD did not see it. He is a naturalized British 
subject, and, of course, he was naturalized as the 
“Baron de Worms.” Unless he had been a 
British subject he could not have had a seat in 
Parliament. 

It should be remembered, however, that in 
Italy and other countries many titles are feudal 
and belong to estates; just as in the case of 
Arundel Castle. In Italy, if a man sells an estate, 
the right of redemption is always reserved. Some 
years ago Prince Torlonia bought Bracciano from 
Prince Odescalchi, and thereupon became Duke 
of Bracciano. Before the time for redemption 
had expired Prince Odescalchi married a rich 
heiress and repurchased Bracciano, whereupon 
Torlonia ceased to be Duke of Bracciano, which 
title went back to Odescalchi. 

The most amusing creation and sale of titles 
of “ nobility ” of which I ever heard took place some 
years ago in Tuscany, during the time of the penul- 
timate Grand Duke. My informant was an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who had resided at Florence for 
many years, and knew all the details of the trans- 
action, which justly aroused his British contempt. 
A new road had to be made from Florence to 
Fiesole. Fiesole had no money, and petitioned 
the Grand Duke for permission to open—or to 
reopen, I forget which—its “Libro di nobiltd.” 
The petition was granted ; and any one who paid 
three hundred dollars towards the new Fiesole 
road was created a ‘‘Count.” A Frenchman 
turned up opportunely, and was engaged as 
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“Juge d’Armes”; and this individual prepared 
the diplomas, which were duly signed by the 
Grand Duke. But one of those who invested his 
three hundred dollars came out a “ Baron ” instead 
of a “Count.” This excited some surprise, and 
it was subsequently found out that the “ Juge 
d’Armes” had described him in the diploma as 
a “Baron,” and consequently, since the Grand 
Duke had recognized him as a “ Baron” in the 
diploma which created him a “Count,” he was 
indubitably a “Baron” as well as a “Count.” 
Such was the story told to me. 

Some time ago the Times announced the death 
of an Englishman, “ who for his services had been 
created a count by the late Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany.” He was one of the three hundred dollar 
“Counts” of the Fiesole road ; at least, so I was 
told. Historicvs, 

A reference to Burke's Peerage shows that b 
bearing date Aug. 10, 1874, 
= by Queen Victoria that Baron Solomon-Benedict 

Worms and his descendants should use in this country 
the title Baron de Worms. } 


Nores on Mr. A. Surrue Patwer’s “Forx 
Errmotocy” (6" §, ix. 303, 391, 437, 497; x. 
38).—14. Warlock, p. 426.—This old term for a 
wizard is not an instance of popular etymology, 
but represents a genuine AS word, wer-loga, 
which really means what it appears to mean, “a 
treaty-liar,” and is certainly not an Anglicized 
of Icelandic or urésar - lokkur, 
ward-songs or weird-songs, as is vainly imagined 
in the Cleasby-Vigfusson dictionary. Por 
and clear account of the word warlock and its 
connexion with werloga see Skeat’s Etymological 

‘The same word appears in Old Norse 
in Lay, in vdr- 
itigr ; see Corpus Poeticum Boreale, by Vig- 
fusson and York Powell, i. 539. ie 

15. Dewlap, p. 98.— Prof. Skeat treats this 
word as a derivative of dew; Mr. Palmer thinks 
that dewlap may mean a “trailing lappet” of 
flesh, and connects the former part of the word 
with drag. In support of this etymology he ad- 
duces a Swedish drog-lapp, for which form I can 
find no authority. 

_ 16. Larch, p. 578.—The Greek Adpié is whim- 
sically derived from the Arab. ’araz (in Heb. ’erez), 
the cedar, with the Arabic article prefixed. Oan 
any example be adduced of the Arabic article ’al 
being found in a classical Greek or Latin word 
beginning with /? Surely the etymology proposed 
by Mr. oe Stokes in the Academy, No 610, 
is far more probable. He suggests that Adpif and 


the Lat. lariz are cognate with dariz, the O. Celt. 
form inferrible from the Irish dair, oak; gen. 
darach. This would connect lariz with Gr. dpis 
and Eng. tree; see Curtius, Gr, Etym., sect. 275. 
gives many examples of a Latin / re- 


Mr, Sto 


presenting an original d, among which I may 

mention larva=dareva, cognate with dépx-opat ; 

mulier from a root mud, lit. one who gives suck, 

ep. Gr. pv(dw ; lautia for dautia, from a root du, 

to give. A. L, Maruew. 
Oxford. 


Paropies (6 ix. 509; x. 37, 112).—Mar. 
Marsnatu’s note on the beautiful and world- 
famed lyric My Mother is incorrect in every 
particular. It was not written by Jane Taylor, 
nor was it included in the Hymns for Infant 
Minds, which was a subsequent publication, of 
which the two sisters, Ann and Jane, were the 
joint authors. 

The real history is as follows. In 1798, Ann 
Taylor, then residing with her family in Colchester, 
aged about sixteen, made a purchase of A Minors 
Pocket-Book, a periodical published by Harvey & 
Darton, 55, Gracechurch Street, London, This 
contained enigmas, and the solutions of previous 
ones, and poetical pieces to which prizes were 
adjudged. Fired with enthusiasm, she set to 
work and unravelled enigma, charade, and rebus, 
and forwarded the results under the signature of 
“ Juvenilia.” They were successful, and obtained 
thefirst prize—six pocket-books. She continued her 
contributions for some years, at first anonymously, 
assisted by her younger sister Jane, and sub- 
sequently she became the editor during twelve or 
fourteen years, up to the time of her marriage in 
1813. 

On July 1, 1803, Darton & Harvey wrole re- 
questing some specimens of easy poetry for young 
children. The letter proceeds, “If something in 
the way of moral songs (though not songs) or short 
tales turned into verse, or—but I need not 
dictate, What would be most likely to please 
little minds must be well known to every one of 
those who have written such pieces as we have 
already seen from thy family,” &c. Their father 
(Isaac Taylor, afterwards of Ongar) did not quite 
approve of the proceeding, remarking, “I do not 
want my girls to become authors.” 

The commission was undertaken by the two 
sisters, and at the end of 1803 a small volume 
appeared, with the title, Original Poems for Infant 
Minds, by several Young Persons. The work did 
not consist exclusively of the Taylor contributions. 
Anne remarks, “ Having written to order, we had 
no control over the getting out of the volumes, 
and should have been better pleased if contribu- 
tions from other hands had been omitted.” The 
sisters received five pounds for the first volume, which 
succeeded so well that a commission was given in 
November, 1804, for a second volume, for which 
they were paid another five pounds. It is in the first 
volume that My Mother, entirely written by Anne, 
appears, 

Jane Taylor continued to devote herself to 
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literature until her decease, in April, 1824, at the 
age of forty-one. Anne married the Rev. Joseph 
Gilbert, in December, 1813, and withdrew from 
literary work for the rest of her life, except very 
occasionally. This is much to be regretted, as she 
rare talents ; many of the most popular 
poems usually ascribed to Jane having been really 
written by Anne. Mrs. Gilbert survived to a 
happy and honoured old age, and died Dec. 20, 
1866, within a month of the completion of her 
eighty-fifth year. Her autobiography is one of 
the most charming memoirs that have come under 
On May 19, 1866 h appeared in th 
n May 19, , & paragraph appe: in the 
Athenewm (understood to ay &- the pen of 
Prof. De Morgan), admiring the poem, but animad- 
verting on the closing verse. In the follow- 
ing number Mrs. Gilbert inserted a reply. In 
“N.& Q.,” 3°48, x. 25, a further critique appeared, 
signed F. C. H., to which Mrs. Gilbert replied, 
p- 97. Only a fortnight before her death she 
writes, “ You remember that in May last there 
was a discussion in the Atheneum on my poem 
My Mother, which surprised everybody as an 
announcement and advertisement of my continued 
existence, so that the Post Office has gained all 
but a revenue from letters addressed to me, 
which, kindly complimentary as they are, I have, 
of course, had to answer.” 

The above brief notices of an estimable member 
of a talented family may not be without interest 
in connexion with the poem to which allusion has 
been made. J. A. Picton, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Ann Taylor, afterwards Mrs. Gilbert, Jane’s 
sister, and not Jane, as asserted at the last refer- 
ence, is understood to be the author of My Mother. 
Both sisters were authoresses, and the lives of 
both have been published. 


Society Istanps (6 §S, x. 68).—There are so 
many good books descriptive of these islands and 
the people, that it is difficult to say which are the 

t. I subjoin a few references, as nearly as 
possible in chronological order :— 


1606. Discovery by Fernandez de Quiros and earliest (!) 
intercourse with Europeans, See Burney's Collection, 
vol. i. pp. 433-490, 

1767. Rediscovery by Wallis, with account of the 
natives, their habits and customs, and incidents which 
occurred during the five weeks’ stay of the Swallow. 
Hawkesworth’s Collection, vol. i. pp. 433-490. 

1768, French discovery, Bougainville’s Voyage 
(English translation, 1772), pp. 211-274. 

1769, Cook’s first visit. Very full and interesting 
account of the natives of Tahiti. Hawkesworth, vol. ii, 
pp. 79-279, Parkinson’s Journal, pp. 13-77. 

1773. Revisited by Cook. Second Voyage. Vol. i, 
PP. 144-189, Forster’s account, vol, i. pp. 253-417. 

orster’s Observations, chap, vi. 
1777. Last visit of Cook. Third Voyage, vol. ii. pp. 1- 


1797. Arrival and settlement of the first English 
missionaries. Voyage of the Duff, pp, 56-91, 149-226, 
and appendix. 

Nineteenth century :— 

Kotzebue’s Voyage (2 vols.), vol. i. 1830. 

Ellis’s Polynesian Researches, 2 vols., 1829; 4 vols., 1831, 

eer and Bennet’s Voyage, 2 vols. 1831. 

nited States Exploring Expedition (1839). Wilkes's 
Narrative (5 vols.), vol. ii. pp. 1-63; also Hale’s Ethno- 
logy of the Expedition. 

Rovings in the Pacific by a Merchant long resident 
at Tahiti (1842-48), 2 vols. 1851. 

Coulter’s Adventures in the Pacific, 3 vols. 1845-1847. 

Herman Melville’s Omoo: Sequel to Typee. 1847. 

Hill’s Sandwich and Society hd 1856, 

A Trip to Tahiti. By W. K. Bull. Melbourne, 1858. 

Cuzent, [les de la Société, Tahiti (with account of the 
manners and customs of the people). Rochfort, 1860. 

Consul Pritchard's Polynesian Reminiscences. 1866. 

Mrs. Alfred Hort’s story, Hena; or, Life in Tahiti, 
2 vols, 1866. 

Arbousset, Tahiti et les Iles Adjacentes (Historical 
and Descriptive). Paris, 1867. 

Lamont’s Wild Life among the Pacific Islanders. 1867. 

Foley, Quatre Années en Océanie, 2 vols, Paris, 
1866-76. 

South Sea Bubbles, by the Earl of Pembroke and Dr, 
Kingsley. 1872. 

Hutton’s Missionary Life in the South Seas. 1874. 

Stonehewer-Cooper's Coral Lands of the Pacific, 
2 vols., 1880; 1 vol., 1882. 

Miss Gordon Cumming’s Cruise in a French Man-of- 
War, 2 vols. 1882. 

Lady Brassey’s Tahiti, with photographs, 1882. 

In addition to Forster’s Observations and Hale’s 
Ethnology, Herbert Spencer’s Classified Facts on 
Sociology, No. 3 (Polynesia, &c.); Richard, Voyages 
chez les Peuples Sauvages (3 vols., 1808), vol. ii. 
pp. 140-469 ; and the catalogue and album (photo- 
graphs) of the Godeffroy Museum may be referred 
to for ethnographic and anthropologic wt 


Mrs. Hutcnrnson (6" 8, x. 43).—Sir Allen 
Apsley married, first, a daughter of —— Hunckes; 
secondly, Ann, daughter and heir of Sir Peter 
Carew ; and, thirdly, on Oct. 23, 1615, at St. 
Ann’s, Blackfriars, Lucy, daughter of Sir John 
St. John, of Lidiard, co. Wilts. She remarried Sir 
Leventhorpe Francke, of King’s Hatfield, co. Essex, 
and died Oct. 11, 1658, The probability is, from 
the date of her father’s death and the being five 
years of age when that occurred, that she was born 
in 1589, which would make her when she married 
twenty-six, and not sixteen years of age. Sir Allen 
Apsley died in the Tower, of which he was at 
the time lieutenant, on May 24, 1630, A full 
pedigree of the Apsley family is given in Castles, 
&c., of Western Sussex, by Elwes and Robinson, 
pp. 176 and 235. D. G. OC. E. 


Marriace or Pepys (6% 8. x. 89).—Accord- 
ing to his own statements Pepys was married on 
Oct. 10, 1655, and he celebrated the anniversary 
for many years. In his Diary, under date 


178, (The references are to the quarto editions of Cook, 
1 Tabi 


. Bligh’s Voyage to ti, pp. 61-147, 


Oct. 10, 1661, there is an entry, “The anniversary 
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of my sixth wedding”; and under date Oct. 10, 
1664, we have, “ This day, by the blessing of God, 
my wife and I have been married nine years.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Walcott has shown in his 
Memorials of Westminster (App., p. 30) that the 
marriage is entered in the register book of St. 
Margaret’s as follows :— 

“Samuell Peps of this parish, Gent., and Elizabeth 

Marchant, de S™ Michell, of Martins in the ffeilis, 
Spinster, were published October 19, 22,29, and were 
married by Richard Sherwyn, Esq", one of the Justices 
of the Peace for the Cittie and Lyberties of Westminster, 
December 1", 1655. R. V. Sherwyn.” 
On this Lord Braybrooke remarks: “ It is notorious 
that the registers in those times were very ill 
kept, of which we have here a striking instance. 
ocsved Surely a man who kept a diary could not 
have made such a blunder.” Can any one doubt 
that Pepys was right, in spite of all parochial 
registers to the contrary ? Epwarp Sotty. 


Perhaps the following copy of the original 
marriage certificate of Pepys will explain why 
Lord Braybrooke quoted October and the 
Atheneum December as the month in which the 
interesting event was solemnized :— 

“Samuell Peps of this parish, Gent. and Elizabeth 
De S™ Michell of Martins in the ffeilds, Spinster. Pub- 
lished October 19t, 22°, 29%» (1655), and were married 
by Richard Sherwyn, Esq’, one of the Justices of the 
Peace of the Cittie and Lyberties of West" December 1"*. 
(Signed) Ri. Sherwyn.”’ 

Vide Wheatley’s Samuel Pepys and the World he 
Lived in, 1880. exry G. Hore. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


The confusion as to dates probably arose from 
& passage in Lord Braybrooke’s introduction to 
his edition of the iary. He says, “On 
December Ist, 1655, he married Elizabeth St. 
Michel, a native of Somersetshire.” In a foot- 
note he gives an extract from the register of St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, which contains the above 
date. He goes on, however, to say that 
“it is notorious that the registers in those times were 
very ill kept, of which we have here a striking instance. 
Pepys was in the habit of annually celebrating his wed- 
ding-day on the 10th of October, whereas the entry 
records the banns to have been published on the 19th, 
22nd,and 29th of October, and the wedding as having 
taken place on the Ist December. Surely a man who 
kept a diary could not have made such a blunder,” 

From two entries in the Diary itself it seems 
certain that October 10 was the true date, and 
not December 1. Writing in 1664, Pepys says 
(Oct. 10) :— 

“ This day by the blessing of God my wife and I have 
been married nine years; but m vee being full of 
business, I did not think of it to keep it in any extra- 

inary manner. But bless God for our long lives, and 
loves, and health together, which the same God continue 
I wish from my very heart.” 


in, under the same date, 1666, he writes: 


“So home to supper, it being my wedding night, 


but how many years, I can not tell; but my wife 
says teo.” In reality it was eleven; but in any 
case this last entry seems conclusive as to the 
date. Pepys, as a man, might, perhaps, have been 
guilty of forgetting the actual day of the solemn 
ceremony, but it may be looked upon as impro- 
bable that any lady would do so. 
E. Simpson-Balkie. 


Sir W. Sipyey Sita (6" S. x. 
88).—Mr. John Barrow’s Life and Corr 
of Admiral Sir Wm. Sidney Smith does not give 
the place of his birth. In the Annual : 
for 1840, Ixxxii. 165, however, there is an obitu 
of him which states that he was born “in Par 
Lane, Westminster.” The date of his birth was 
July 21, 1764, and not, as given by Mr. O. A. 
Warp, in 1765. Georce F. Hooper. 
Streatham. 


It is stated in Howard’s Memoirs of Admiral Sir 
Sidney Smith, 1839, vol. i. p. 8, that William 
Sidney Smith was born in Park Lane, West- 
minster, but the particular house is not specified. 
Barrow, in his Life and Correspondence of Admiral 
Sir William Sidney Smith (1848), makes no 
mention of the admiral’s birthplace. It would 
appear that Mr. Warp is incorrect in giving 
1765 as the year of Sir Sidney’s birth. Barrow 
states that he was born on June 21, 1764 (vol. i. 
p. 6), but in the copy of the inscription on the 
tomb in Pére la Chaise in vol. ii. p. 494, the date 
is given as “2lst of July, 1764.” I may add 
that Howard believed that Sir Sidney was bora 
“ towards the close of the year 1764” (vol. i. p. 8). 

G. F. R. B. 

Mr. ©. A. Warp is under an erroneous im- 
pression. Sir William Sidney Smith was not bora 
in Westminster in 1765, but at Midgham, Sussex, 
in 1764. Vide J. Thompson’s Dictionary, 1873. 


Hewyry G. Hors. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Manyot=may not (6% x. 45).—Compare 
Lyndsay, Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis; ll. 311, 312 
in the E.E.T.S. reprint of Charteris’s 1602 edition 

* Sister, sing this sang I may not, 
Without the help of gude Fund-Ionet.” 
In the Bannatyne MS. (J. 588 in the Bannatyne 
Club reprint) we find mannot instead of may not. 
Has the name Fund-Jonet ever been properly ex- 
plained ? P. Z. Rounp. 
30, South Street, Greenwich, 


Inscription upon THe Towser or Kersoe 
Cuurcnu, Bens (6 x. 106).— Further infor- 
mation may interest your correspondent. Un- 
fortunately I have forgotten the book from which 
I copied it many years ago. It states that the 
epitaph is in Keysoe churchyard, and the copyist 
says the inscription now (1820) is very nearly 
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obliterated. The only difference between his copy 
and your correspondent’s is that it reads battlement 
instead of basement. The height from which this 
person fell was 132 ft. His leg and foot were ex- 
ceedingly fractured, but his damage in other re- 
spects was 80 trifling that he not only lived forty 
years afterwards, but within seven months from 
the time of his fall he was capable of ascending 
the steeple a second time, and he then finished 
pointing the spire. The chair in which he sat 
was suspended by a strong rope of four strands, 
yet it parted evidently through the rocking of the 
spire occasioned by the striking of the church 
clock at 84.m. Upon examining the rope it ap- 
that three of the strands out of the four 
which composed it had been purposely cut through 
with a knife, supposedly by one who was annoyed 
at Dickins being ordered to do what he wished 
to do; this man after finishing building a stack 
of chimneys climbed to the top of them to give an 
exulting cheer to the persons assembled there, 
when the work, being wet, gave way, and falling 
with him he was dashed to pieces. 
W. J. Jones. 
Piggott’s Farm, Albury End, Little Hadham, 8.0, 


as Sue 1s Spoxe” §S. x. 86).— 
It may be worth while to note the absurdity of 
this title, given to the reproduction of the New 
Guide of the Conversation in Portuguese and Eng- 
lish, by P. Carolino (Field & Tuer), as I have 
already pointed out privately to the enterprising 
republisher of “‘the little book.” The plan on 
which Carolino worked was, evidently, to trans- 
late his phrases from their native tongue into 
French, of which he had some knowledge, and 
thence into English, of which he had none, by the 
aid of a dictionary. “ English,” therefore, could 
never become she, but must necessarily be he. 
Moreover, this phrase never occurs in the book. 
For my part, I think it difficult, if not impossible, 
to improve on the original title ; and it seems an 
error of judgment to make the attempt, more espe- 
cially when a palpable divergence from the original 
and beautiful system is introduced thereby. 

Jutian 


Prester Jouy’s Arms (6" §. ix. 470; x. 14, 
58).—I should like to add to this query the further 
one, Why are the arms of the see of Chichester 
“a Presbyter Johannes” seated? There is pro- 
bably some curious legend respecting the matter 
which is not mentioned in any Sussex history, and 
I have never seen any explanation of it. 

Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton, 


Bore (6 S. x. 89).—I much t that, having 
been myself misinformed, I hove been the means 
er my friend Miss Busx into an error, 


taking up space to no purpose in your 


columns with reference to John, third Earl of 
Bute. He was not buried in Stanford Rivers 
church, and it was his successor, the fourth Earl 
(afterwards Marquis) of Bute, who obtained 
permission from Richard Beadon, then Bishop of 
Gloucester and rector of Stanford Rivers in 1794, 
to construct a vault in Stanford Rivers church, in 
the which were deposited the bodies of his son 
Viscount Mountsteuart (and subsequently), his 
daughter the Hon. Elizabeth Steuart, and other 
members of his family. 

The best solution of this matter at which I 
have been able to arrive is that Mr. Lan- 
caster, rector of this parish in 1738, was con- 
nected with Thomas Corbett, Secretary of the 
Admiralty, whose wife was buried in this 
church. Subsequently, Lady Augusta Steuart, 
daughter of the third Earl of Bute, married Capt. 
Andrew Corbett; and although I do not find that 
she was buried here, it is not improbable that the 
connexion of her husband’s family with the parish 
as a burial place, combined with the circumstance 
that Lord Mountsteuart was killed in Essex by 
a fall from his horse, may have induced the fourth 
Earl of Bute to select this place for the interment 
of his son. I need hardly add that nearly all the 
interest of this matter has vanished with the dis- 
appearance of so historical a person as the third 
Earl of Bute from it. J. Bopworrs. 


I do not think that the Lord Bute to whom 
Miss Busk refers as buried at Stifford, in Esser, 
can have been the Prime Minister of George IIL., 
as the Gentleman’s Magazine, in the obituary notice 
of that nobleman (March, 1792, p. 285), states that 
his body was carried from the house in South 
Audley Street where he died to be buried in his 
native Scotland. It is probably another bearer 
of the title who lies buried in Essex. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


John, third Earl of Bute, the peer concerning 
whose burial at Stanford Rivers Miss Busk makes 
inquiry, is by contemporary Scottish writers stated 
to have been buried at Rothesay. My friend Mr. 
J. Eaton Reid, in his History of the County of Bute 
(Glasgow, T. Murray, 1864), gives an extract from 
the Glasgow Mercury of April 3, 1792, describing 
the arrival of the late earl from London on “ Satur- 
day evening, 3lst March,” his lying in state that 
night at Glasgow, and proceeding on Sunday 
morning to Greenock, and thence to Rothesay, “ to 
be interred in the family vault.” 
OC. H. E. 

New University Club, 8. W. 


x. 69)—A misappre- 
hension on the part of French writers, or a mis- 
translation on the part of English ones (or both of 
these things) seems to have been at work here. 
There is no doubt that the invention of a species 
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of brouette has been attributed to Pascal, and as 
this word nowadays has almost always the mea 
of wheelbarrow, it may well have been imagin 

by Frenchmen,* and still more by Englishmen 
that the brouette attributed to Pascal was a wheel- 
barrow. But browette has had, and may still have, 
another meaning, viz., that of a kind of bath-chair, 
as will be seen from the following definition of 
Littré, “ Espace de chaise 4 porteurs, montée sur 
deux roues et trainée 4 bras,”+ and it is this brou- 
ette of which the invention is attributed to Pascal 
in Bouillet’s Dict. d’ Hist. et de Géogr., where it is 
said of him that he “ imagina plusieurs applica- 
tions usuelles de la mécanique, inventa la brouette 
nommée vinaigrette,t le haquet, et selon quelques- 
uns, la presse hydraulique.” It is surely quite 
possible that Pascal may have invented this kind 
of brouette, though Littré attributes its invention 
to a “Sieur Dupin en 1669,” that is seven years 
after Pascal’s death. F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


An extract from Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities, vol. i. p. 349, in which reference is 
made to the supposed invention of Pascal, occurs 
in “N.& 1" 8S. ix. 77. Ep. 


“ Je NE SUIS PAS LA ROSE, MAIS J’AI VECU AVEC 
evte” (6™ S, ix. 447, 516; x. 76).—The follow- 
ing French fable may be interesting to some :— 

“* Beta de l’'ambre’? disait un sage A un morceau de 
terre qu’il avait ramaseé dans un bain, et qui était trés- 
odoriférant, ‘Tu me charmes par son parfum.’ ‘ Non,’ 
dit le morceau ramassé; je ne suis qu'une terre vile, 
mais j'ai habité quelque temps avec la rose,’ 

The fable is anonymous, and I found it under the 
head “ Liaisons,” in a “ Dictionnaire Historique, par 
C. 8. des R—, Paris, 1819,” p. 348. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Caitpe Curtpers (6" S. x. 68).—In the north- 
country ballad of The Laidley Worm of Spindle- 
ston Heugh you have a “ Childy Wynde.” 

R. F.S.A. 


Sortinovss (Les ites) (6™ S. ix. 448 ; x. 73). 
—The actual word sorlingues occurs in the dic- 
tionary : “Sorlingues, Syllina, Isles d’Ang. a 8 li. 
de la pointe de la Prov. de Cornouaille. On en 
compte 145 rangées en rond, &c.” (Dictionnaire 
Géographique Portatif, Paris, 1747). 


Ep. MarsuAtt. 


* Thus Larousse, in his little illustrated French dic- 
tionary, gives to brouette the meaning of wheelbarrow only, 
and yet says, “ Elle fut inventée, dit-on, par Pascal au 
milieu du XVII* Siécle.” 

+ Why he calls it a “ chaise A porteurs,” when it is 
not carried, but drawn, I cannot say. 

} Littré’s definition of vinaigretie is ‘ Petite voiture a 

roues, trainée par un homme, et servant 4 porter 
des personnes,” a kind of bath-chair therefore; only 
Littré goes on to tell us that its invention is attributed 
‘au fameux abbé de Saint-Martin, surnommé la Calotte,” 


There was formerly a ship in the Royal Navy 
named the Sorlings. Capt. Tettersell (who assisted 
Charles II. to escape from Brighton) commanded 
this vessel in 1660 (Charnock, Bigraphia Navalis, 
i. 47). A letter from Tettersell in the State Papers 
refers to the vessel as the Serloines (Cal. Stat. 
Pap. Domestic, 1661-2, p. 310). 

Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton, 


Atmanacs (6" §, x. 89).—I write not to reply 
to Nemo, but to say that I have experienced, and 
still experience, the same difficulty. Some time 
ago I obtained, by chance and courtesy, some four 
or five volumes of English almanacs for the same 
number of years in the seventeenth century. Never 
since have I been able to find their whereabouts in 
the Ephemerides Catalogue, and cannot, therefore, 
find their press-mark and consult them or any 
others of that century again. In fact, as at present 
arranged, this catalogue appears to me to be prac- 
tically useless. 

Why should not the almanacs for each country 
be classed together, the countries being arranged, 
say, alphabetically ; then, if necessary, each class 
might be subdivided according to the particular 

lace or town for which they were prepared ; 
tly, each set should then be arranged according 
to the year date, beginning with the earliest. 
Such, or some similar arrangement would cause 
the consulter no difficulty, and, so far as I have 
seen, each year volume is so composed of almanacs 
for that year as to lend itself at once to such an 
arrangement. Br. NicHotson. 


I would advise Nemo to consult the admirable 
of English-Printed Books to the Year 
1640, 3 vols. 8vo., just issued by the British 
Museum, in which ie will find a considerable 
number of entries under “ Ephemerides” such as 
he is desirous of obtaining (vol. i. pp. 581-592). 
This catalogue deserves to be widely known, for 
the information it contains is invaluable to those 
who live far away from the British Museum, and 
the precious time it will save a country visitor— 
who will now come up armed with that special 
information, the Museum press-mark of the book 
he requires—is a boon for which all will be grate- 
fal. One may now hope that the catalogue will 
be continued, and also that another will be 
compiled cataloguing all the incunabule which 

lie in that vast library. 

Jno. Hopsoy. 
Thornton, Horncastle. 


Casa pet Corpon (6" 8. x. 67).— Amongst 
the ruins of Uxmal and other cities of Central 
America a sculptured rope may frequently be 
seen twined over the front of buildings and falling 
in festoons between the windows and doors. If 
I remember aright, “La Casa de las Monjas” at 
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Uxmal displays a decoration of this description. 


and sae does my faather, and ye maun see yursel 


Could the architect of Velasco’s palace have | that when they catch a gripo’ a stane they waiver 
borrowed the idea from the above-mentioned | and quaver in the wather, sae it’s a good name for 


source ? R. Stewart Patrerson, 
Hale Crescent, Farnham, Surrey. 


Commowrrtace §. x. 46, 115). —I 
should much like to know about the City sho 
that followed John Locke’s method. I first learn 
about a commonplace book from him; but I found 
it a most absurd and ineffectual arrangement. 
What have the vowels to do with classification 
more than the other letters? You want a big 
index, with the whole alphabet under each letter, 
if your classification is to be anything approach- 
ing perfect. In fact two such indexes are required, 
one for things and places and the other for names 
of persons, If you require to make only a few 
notes Locke may serve as a key, but if many he 
will quickly bring you by his method to a dead 
lock. C. A, Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


CaTHerine Basineton §. ix. 490; x. 57, 
111).—I am fortunate in having the fourth edition, 
with supplement, of Burke’s Landed Gentry, as it 
enables me to give the following extract, which 
I fear is not all the information required. Re- 
ferring to some estate belonging to William 
Babington, who died in 1710, Burke says :— 

“ His eldest son Thomas died childless, and left Urney 
to his widow, who married a Mr. Pigott, and sold the 
estate, which thus passed from the Babingtons.” 
Humphrey Babington, who died in 1767, had a 
wife called Catherine. I shall have much pleasure 
in making any other extracts, Emity Cote. 

Teignmouth. 


I have copied the following statement from 
the supplement to the fourth edition of Burke’s 
Landed Gentry for Mr. Piccorr’s benefit, but I 
am afraid that it gives him but little informa- 
tion :— 

“ His [William Babington’s] eldest son Thomas died 
childless, and left Urney to his widow, who married a 
Mr. Piggott, and sold the estate, which thus passed from 
the Babingtous.” 

G. F. R. B. 


Quavivers (6 §. ix. 288, 354, 390; x. 94).— 

@ correspondence on this word has recalled to 
my memory an incident of my boyhood. On one 
occasion I was wading, along with my then “ Fidus 
Achates,” a country lad, in a river which falls into 
Lough Neagh. He suddenly called out, in the 
vernacular of the locality, “I hae fun’ a gey wheen 
0’ waivers.” On going over to where he stood I 
saw a number of eel-like creatures adhering to 
stones, and having some knowledge of natural 
history, I said, “ Oh, those are lampreys”; to which 
my agricultural friend replied, “Ye may ca’ them 
lumprens if ye like, Maister Rabert, but there’s 


they wee fush.” Is it not probable that the name 

Aqua viva is applied to those fish which have 

mouths like the sturgeon, lamprey, or American 

“ suckers” ? R. Stewart Patrerson, 
Hale Crescent, Farnham, Surrey, 


Aveustin Kino (6% x. 106).—If Nemo re- 
fers to the London Gazette for May 14, 1677; 
August 4, 1687; Dec. 5, 1687; he will in one of 
those papers find the confession he seeks. King 
was executed in March, 1688, and not 1678. 

JoLyy, 

Doncaster. 


Suaxspeare’s Biste (6 §. ix. 437, 516; x. 
75).—This Bible is still in Manchester, in the 

ssession of a daughter of Mr. William Sharp. 
Mr. Stonex, Jun., the writer of the letter quoted 
by Mr. Dosett, is her son-in-law. The volume 
was examined by several gentlemen on July 24, 
and the following paragraph afterwards appeared 
in the Manchester newspapers :— 


“The present custodian of the ‘Shakspere Bible’ 
having consented to submit it to an examination, the 
volume was, we are informed, inspected yesterday at the 
Manchester Free Reference Library by the following 
gentlemen: Prof. A. W. Ward, Alderman Joseph Thomp- 
son, Mesars. A. Ireland, G. Esdaile, H, ~ of the 
Manchester Grammar School, J. H. Nodal, W. E. A. 
Axon, and C. W. Sutton. The two signatures of William 
Shakspere in the book were compared with facsimiles of 
all the known specimens of the poet’s handwriting, and 
found to bear a remarkable resemblance to the signature 
contained in Florio's Montaigne, purchased by the British 
Museum in 1838. The general feeling appeared to be in 
favour of the genuineness of the autographs, but no 
decided opinion was arrived at, and the owner was advised 
to have the autographs compared with that in the 
British Museum.” 


As a résumé of information about Shakspeare’s 
autographs, the following paragraph from the Man- 
chester Guardian, July 25, may be worth repro- 
ducing :— 

“ Shakspere must have written much in the busy es 
of his life, but six signatures are all that remain of the 
work of his hand. Some, indeed, only allow five of 
undoubted authenticity. Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson has 
started a theory that the whole of the poet’s will 
is his own handwriting, but his view does not appear 
to have met with general acceptance. Yesterday a 
volume which has been mentioned in several letters 
addressed to us, and which contains two signatures that 
profess to be those of William Shakspere, was exhibited 
at the Manchester Free Library to several gentlemen 
who are known to be interested in such matters. It is 
something to say that their informal verdict was not 
absolutely unfavourable, and that they recommended the 
present possessor to submit it to the examination of the 
experts atthe British Museum. There are five signatures 
of Shakspere as to which there can be no doubt, There 
is one on each of the three sheets of the will, which was 
executed in 1616, and which are cramped and tremulous 
in character, The Guildhall Library has a deed of 


paithin’ lumpy aboot them, I ca’ them waivers, 
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and sale of a house in Blackfriars bought by Shakspere 
in 1612/13, in which the signature is firmer, but still 
somewhat cramped in character. For this the Corpora- 
tion of London paid in 1841 the sum of 145/. The fifth 
signature is on a mortgage of the same house in Black- 
friars, and differs a little from the others. It was en- 
graved in facsimile by Steevens in 1790, and for some 

ears was lost to sight entirely, but turned up again in 

858, when it was bought for the British Museum for 
3152. The Museum also possesses the sixth signature, which 
so good a judge as Sir Frederick Madden declared to be 
one ‘ that challenges and defies suspicion.’ This signature 
is larger and bolder than any of the others, and it is the 
only one that is undated. As it occurs on the title-page 
of the edition of Florio’s translation of the Essays of 
Montaigne, printed in 1603, it cannot be earlier than 
that date, but may belong to any period between that 
year and the poet's death in 1616. The Museum autho- 
rities in 1838 paid 100/. for this autograph. The two 
signatures in the Manchester ‘Shakspere Bible’ bear a 
remarkably close resemblance to that in the Montaigne, 
and they are dated 1613 and 1614 respectively. The 
similarity is a matter which is perhaps capable of more 
than one interpretation. The book in which they occur 
is a folio Breeches Bible of 1611, and it has at later 

ods apparently been in the hands of possessors in 

arwickshire, Derbyshire, and Lancashire. Its latest 
purchaser, now deceased, was firmly convinced of the 
authenticity of the signatures. We can only hope that 
the present holders will take the sound advice tendered 
yesterday, and submit the book to that critical examina- 
tion and comparison which is hardly possible except at 
the British Museum.” 

Caartes W. 

Manchester Free Library. 

(Mr. Jonw Crampton obliges us with the former of 
the cuttings supplied by Mr. Surroy. } 


Erymotocy or Mistrrat (6" §. x. 106).— 
—Littré says, “Mot provengal dérivé de I’anc. 
proveng. maestral de maitre (voy maitre): propre- 
ment le vent maitre.” Under the head of “ Maitre 
Etym.” he says it comes from the Provengal 
majestria, &c. In other words, the wind that has 
the mastery, or the prevailing wind, so that Littré 
does furnish something very like an etymology. 
Diez, under “ Maestro,” gives “ Maestrale, French 
mistral,north-west wind, so called from its violence.” 
The east wind, as described in Job i. 19, is called 
by the Turks samiel or samyel. Of course the 
quality of the wind in different localities depends 
on whether it blows over land or water. Much 
that is interesting in this reapect may be read in 
Taylor's Fragments to Calmet, i. 8; “The Siphon,” 
“ Sirocco,” &c. A. Warp. 


Essien Famity x. 107).—This would 
seem to be the family recorded in Burke’s General 
Armory (1878) under the form “ Ensing.” Two 
families are there mentioned, Ensing of Childham 
and Windham Ensing, in Norfolk, and Ensing of 
Kent. The Norfolk family’s arms are probably 
known to Mr. C. S. Evsioy, as he cites a Visita- 
tion of Norfolk. The Kentish family bore “ Sa., 
three swords erected arg,, pommels or, two and 


one.” Richard de Ensigne was a devisee of lands 
in Kent, 18 Ric. IT. Noman. 


Hoca tHe Painter or “Tae 
Sueperp’s Catenpar” (6" §. x. 85).—Singleton, 
who often wrote his name Shingleton, began to 
print in 1548 and died before July, 1593 (Ames, 
p. 260; and Herbert, pp. 740, seqg.). If he were 
of Lancashire origin, a more likely place to search 
out his parentage is Samlesbury, near Preston ; 
for on June 24, 1565, Henry Syngleton, son of 
William Syngleton, late of “Samsbury,” co. 
Lanc., yeoman, deceased, was bound apprentice to 
Wm. Greffeth, one of the London master-printers, 
Cf. Arber’s Stationers’ Hall Registers, i. 259, the 
indispensable work to examine in a question of 
this kind ; Croston’s History of the Ancient Hall 
of Samlesbury ; and “‘ Local Notes” of the Man- 
chester Guardian, March 8, 1875. 

Joun E. Barrer. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


Carey Famity (6" §. ix. 69, 329, 413, 497; 
x. 95).—At the latter reference T. W. C. asks a 
question on an assertion of his own which first of 
all requires proof. The Carys, Viscounts Falk- 
land, generally, I believe, spelt their name Cary, 
whilst those of the Monmouth branch spelt it, as 
he asserts, Carey, but not invariably so; and those 
of Cockington, nearly connected with the Mon- 
mouth line, certainly spelt it Cary, for there isa 
letter in existence in Harl. MSS., No. 7002, f. 158, 
dated “ Cockington this eg of Decembre,” signed 
“ Georg Cary,” and endorsed “To my Honorable: 
frend M* Newton, Secretary to y* Prince his 
Highnes.” The year is, 


Sricxtesacks (6 §. ix. 448, 138).—In the 
north of Ireland these fish are called “ sprickly- 
bags,” and I have often heard boys talking of 
“cock and hen sprickly-bags,” the former being 
the red-breasted male and the latter the silvery- 
breasted female. Webster's Dictionary gives 
**thorn-band” as another name; but I imagine 
this is a misprint for thorn-back, which is given 
by Bailey as the appellation of a fish. On p. 232 
of Patterson’s Introduction to foot-note 
states that the common stickleback (Gasterosteus) 
is called “‘sprittle-bag” in the north and “pinkeen” 
in the south of Ireland. 

R. Srewart Parrersoy. 

Hale Crescent, Farnham, Surrey. 


How Otp Customs pre Our (6" S. ix. 506; 
x. 37).—The paragraph which appeared in several 
of the local papers is not strictly true. A swing 
was put up in the street leading to the church, 
which one or two of the parishioners objected to 
as stopping the way. It was then removed into 
one of the farmers’ yards, and there the fair was 
held with more life and acise than has been known 
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for many years. The removal of the swing caused 

some soreness in the parish, and set afloat highly 

coloured rumours, such as were seized upon by the 

newspapers. W. Henry Jongs. 
Yorke House, Skirbeck Quarter, Boston. 


A ror Prace-names §, x. 65, 109). 
— The suggestion about the 6-inch Survey had 
for its object the rescuing of many place-names 
from extinction and corruption. If we could ac- 
curately and impartially phonograph the sounds 
as uttered by the agricultural labourers, much 
evidence (valuable in the aggregate) might be pre- 
served. To facilitate comparison afterwards a 
uniform system of record would certainly seem 
desirable. It should include all consonantal and 
yocal sounds which are to be found in this archi- 
pelago. It was in hopes of eliciting views as to 
the best system that I broached the matter. 
Views of other kinds we should probably be better 
without at the outset. When the time came for 
drawing conclusions as to speech, race, &c., we 
should need all the judicial-mindedness that could 
be brought to bear on such questions. The North 
Sea islanders might be hardly capable of judging 
their own case, rendering a foreign element de- 
sirable. Even in recording there might be risk 
of unconscious cerebration. As I am going abroad 
I may not see “ N. & Q.” for some time, but hope 
those interested may think the subject worth full 
discussion. Some of your readers may know 
whether place-names have been carefully investi- 
gated in any other nation, and if so the modus 
operandi. W. Mz. C. 


I shall be most happy to assist in W. M. C.’s 
suggestion. I would undertake a radius of six 
miles, having this town as the centre. I am better 
acquainted with it than any other part of England, 
and think I could make an exhaustive list. The 
readers of “ N. & Q.” are so scattered throughout 
every part of the country that I feel persuaded 
one could be found for each district who would 
willingly devote a portion of his time to so useful 
and interesting an object. I hope to see the matter 
further discussed in your valuable columns. 
Meanwhile, as I have some spare time on my 
hands, I will make a beginning at once. 

Epwarp R. Vrvyay. 

New Club, Cheltenham. 


“No co” (6% S. x. 125).—May I be permitted 
to add a somewhat amusing anecdote to the note 
by Mr. Kixe? At the time of the publication of 
the “ Oxford Tracts,” when No. 90, the last of the 
series, had drawn down the displeasure of the 
authorities, it was remarked by a facetious con- 
temporary—I am almost confident it was the cele- 
brated Dr. Maitland, whose delightful and instruc- 
tive conversation was often enlivened by similar 
sallies—that No 90 was no go. T. W. Wess. 


Miscellanecus: 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


English Caricature and Satire on Napoleon 7, By John 
Ashton, With 115 Illustrations by the Author. 2 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

How virulent was the hatred of Napoleon during the 

concluding years of the last century and the opening 

years of the present is known to all students. It isa 
happy inspiration of Mr. Ashton to catalogue the cari- 
catures of “the Corsican Ogre’’ and to reproduce the 
more striking of their number, With the running 
commentary upon the incidents to which they refer, 
much of which is itself caricature, a book that is inter- 
esting to read and valuable as a record is obtained, 
Many of the caricatures supplied will be new to the 
majority of readers, and all have more or less claim 
upon attention. It is to be regretted, however, that in 
his attempt to popularize his work Mr, Ashton has 
neglected the scholarly aspect which, in books of this 
class, is all-important. What he means by claiming in 
the title-page as his own illustrations which in the text 
he ascribes to Rowlandson, Gillray, and the Cruikshanks 
it is impossible to say, Not much more | is it to 
explain how he comes to ascribe to Combe, the author 
of Doctor Syntax, the Life of Napoleon, a Hudibrastic 
poem in fifteen cantos. In the list of Combe’s works 
supplied in the Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1852, the 

Lye of Napoleon does not figure, and Lowndes dis- 

tinctly asserts that it is spurious. As this poem runs 

through a considerable portion of the work, Mr. Ashton 
ought to have made full inquiry before ascribing it to 

Combe. Of the caricatures themselves many are atro- 

ciously vulgar, which is quite in conformity with the 

spirit of the age that gave them birth, and one or 
two are repulsive. Such is Gillray’s representation 

(July 26, 1803) of “ Buonaparte Forty-eight Hours after 

Landing” in England. A bumpkin carries the head, 

from which the blood is still streaming, upon a pitch- 

fork. Gulliver is, of course, frequently laid under con- 
tribution, and Napoleon, as a curiosity, is contem- 
ee by George III. and his family as inhabitants of 

robdingnag. Diabolical appendages are assigned Napo- 
leon in some pictures, and 4 is, with his brother, repre- 
sented in one picture as joining in a carouse with Death 
and the Devil. The work merits a place in the libraries 
of the curious, and, in spite of its marks of hasty work- 
manship, is likely to prove acceptable. 


Loves Garland: a Reprint, whereunto is added a Collec- 
tion of Posie Mottoes entitled Ye Garland of Ye Sette 
of Odd Volumes. By James Roberts Brown, F.R.G.8. 
(Privately printed.) 

A PRIVATELY printed work, the circulation of which is 

practically confined to the members of a small circle, 

may be supposed to be exempt from criticism. If we 
turn, then, to the elegant little work which has been 
issued by Mr. James Roberts Brown to the festive and 
book-loving circle known as Ye Sette of Odd Volumes, 
it is because the contents have a special reference toa 
discussion that has been carried on for some time in our 
pages. “ Loves | Garland: | or, | Posies for Rings, Hand- 
ker- | chers, & Gloves: And such pretty To- | kens that 

Lovers send their Loves. | London, Printed by Andrew 

Clark, and are | to be sold by Tho. Passenger at the 

Three | Bibles upon London Bridge, 1674,” is one of the 

rarest books of its class, no copy of which is now to be 

obtained. It has been reprinted in facsimile by Mr. 

Brown, and issued, together with a collection of posie 

mottoes selected from various sources, to the society of 

which he is amember, The mottoes in Loves Garland 
belong to the class of which many specimens have ap- 
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in“ N.&Q.” Most frequently they consist of a 

rief rhymed distich :— 

. “ To love as I do thee ; 
Is to love none but me,” 
“ Thou mine, I thine.” 
“ Till death devide, what ere betide.” 

Not more than three or four extend beyond a quatrain. 
All are not, however, in verse, and such mottoes are 
common as “ Be firm in faith,” “ Not the gift, but the 

iver.” 
. Of the miscellaneous “ posies ” which follow some are 
taken from The Card of Courtship, 1653; another por- 
tion is derived from the fine collection of rings belonging 
to Dr. John Evans, F.R.S,, of Nash Mille, Hemel 
Hempstead. The entire collection thus obtained is 
assumably the largest that has seen the light. In addi- 
tion to the matter of general interest Mr. Brown sup- 

lies an amusing introduction, the interest of which is, 
| confined to members of Ye Sette of Odd 
Volumes. It is to be regretted, in the interest of lovers 
of finger-ring lore, that the chances of their obtaining a 
sight of this choice opuscule are so slight as not easily to 
come into computation, 


The Plant-Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare. By 
the Rev. Henry N. Ellacombe, M.A, Second Edition. 
(Satchell & Co.) 

Tue second edition of The Plant-Lore and Garden Craft 

of Shakespeare of the Rev, H. N, Ellacombe is substan- 
ally the same as the first. Line numbers are added to 

the passages quoted, a few errors are corrected, some 
additions are made, and the Two Noble Kinsmen is laid 
under contribution. With these improvements and in 
its new and attractive guise we commend to our readers 

a work which may claim to be one of the most varied 

in learning and attractive in style to which Shakspeare 

worship has given birth, Very far from confining him- 
self to Shakspeare is Mr. Ellacombe, and the illustrative 
quotations from other poets, which are happily 
constitute a special attraction of the volume. 


In including in their “‘ Standard Library” Mr. John 
Cordy Jeaffreson’s The Real Lord Byron, reviewed in 
these columns, Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have supplied, 
in the shape of prefatory matter or appendix, Mr. Jeaffre- 
son's statements concerning the origin of his work and 
his vindication of himself from the criticisms of Mr, 
Froude and others. Very far from the least interesting 
portion of the volume are these Mr. Jeaffreson 
writes with a cold, cruel exactness, the effect of which 
upon his assailants is scathing. Point by point he proves 

case, and piece by piece he disposes of the fabric on 
which his adversary rests his accusation. In its new and 
convenient shape this attractive biography is likely to 
have a large circulation, 

Part XIX. of A Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
edited by Sir George Grove, D.C.L., commences the 
fourth volume, and carries the work as far as“ Tirarsi.” 
The most important article it contains is that on “Sym- 
phony,” which is by Dr. C. Hubert H. Parry, the Cho- 
ragus of the University of Oxford. This occupies a 
fourth of the number, and is extremely thoughtful and 
elaborate, and fairly lucid for so difficult a subject. 
Another important article is that by Mr. James Lecky 
on “ Temperament.” 

To the rapidly aqguentng series of “ International 
Health Exhibition Handbooks” have been added Salt 


and other Condiments, by J. J. Manley, M.A.; Schools 
Art: their Origin, History, Work, and Influence, b 
ohn ©, L, Sparkes; Athletics, Part 11., by the Hon. A 
Lyttelton, M.A,, and Gerard F. Cobb, M.A. ; and Cleans- 
ing Streets and Wi 


‘ays, by William Booth Scott. 


Tue second number of The Angler's Notebook and 
Naturalist’s Record contains an interesting collection of 
“Old Sayings about Fishing, about Clothes, and about 
other things,” and also articles by our correspondents 
Messrs. C. A. Ward and Canon Ellacombe on “ Oddities 
about Fish” and “ Portraits of Anglers” respectively. 
Amone other articles of interest in the Jrish Eeclesias- 
tical Record, August, 1884, is a paper by Mr. Henry 
Bedford on “Three Literary Masqueraders”—James 
McPherson, Thomas Chatterton, and William Ireland. 


By the death of Henry George Bohn, which took place 
at Twickenham on the 22nd inst., “ N. & Q.”’ loses an old 
friend and contributor, Almost to the close of his life he 
continued to communicate with us, and the interestin 
description of “ The Most Noble Order of Bucks,”’ whick 
appeared in June last (6 8. ix. 454), showed no sign of 
mental debility, None the less, Mr. Bohn was in his 
eighty-ninth year, His services to literature in the pub- 
lication of his various “ Libraries’’ have never received the 
acknowledgment they merit. He was the first to bring, 
in an acceptable form, really standard works within the 
reach of general readers, and did much to encourage the 
ownership of a few books against the practice of borrow- 
ing from libraries, He was himself an industrious com- 
piler and writer, and an active member of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Since his retirement from business in 1865 
he was chiefly known asa viriuoso. Mr. Bohn claimed 
to be the doyen of publishers, and is said to have been 
actively engaged in Fadens before the oldest of his living 
rivals, with the exception of Mr, Van Voorst, was born. 
- wife, a daughter of the late Mr. Simpkin, survives 

jim, 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such ad as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are req’ 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


R. E. E. W. (“ Bust of Lord Byron”).—The bust in 
question is in marble, by Bartolini, Pisa, 1822. It is the 
property of Lord Malmesbury. Ina letter to Murray, 

yron says, “It exactly resembles a superannuated 
Jesuit.” A bust in marble (Rome, 1816), by Thor- 
waldsen, is the property of Lady Dorchester. plicas 
are at Chatsworth, in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Milan, 
in the ssion of Mr. John Murray, and in America, 
For a full account, by Ma. Ricuarp Epcoumss, of all 
known portraits and busts of the poet, see 6% 8. vi, 422. 

F. O, Conant.—The pedigree of the Conant family of 
which you speak has not reached us. Your query 1 
appear. 

Joux Lerx.—It is impossible for us to comply with 
your request, We wrote to this effect to the address 
you suppiy. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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FREDERIC 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 
DR. ©. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(I) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 
1, NIEBUHR'S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 


SCHICHTEN. With Notes, Q 
Vocabulary. Twenty-second Edition. cloth, 


2. GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy.) With Introduction, Notes, 
tod Vocabulary. Seventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6d. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Im- 


ith Notes, 
(1883, 
“Dr. Buchheim's notes give all the histofical and geographical in- 


(II) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
(A Collection of Modern German Plays.) 


Part 1. RIGENSINN. 2 DICHTE D rae 
3. DER HA {SSPION. th Notes and V 


Edition. 12mo. ¢loth, 3s. 
Part Il. — DER PROZESS. 2 are THEURER SPASS. 
3. List’ PHLEGMA. With Notes Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 64. 
Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 42. 64. 


.—Contenta: DER AGENT. In Acts. By 
Seoond Edition. 


Part 
cloth, 


With Notes. 


(III) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Eleventh Edition. 
12me, cloth, ls. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


BILDER. Abridged from his “ Reise in die Equinoctial- 


(Personal Narrative of Travel, 
ten Natur.” With Notes, Scientific G 
Bicaraphical Notice of the Author. 


“ Ranks for above the ordinary run of books... 


educational -. The 
notes and scientific glossary are written with great care and Jueidity.” 


Public Opinion. 
“ We cordially mend the book to schoolmasters in search of an 
entertaining and nd Improving reading-book for the middle or higher 
forms.”— Academy. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, %. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 


German, with English Vocabulary, by T. MATTHAY, 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 
-| IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 


System). 
Introduction 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


to Dr. Becker's Views. With a Complete Course of 
Exercises, 12mo. cloth, 3a. 


Exercises 


KEY to the 


Glossary, and 


1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


(acoording to to be used with 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. BOHLEN. 


Les ECRIVAINS F FRANGAIS, leur Vie et 
jure, "Histoire de la Littéeature Frengaise. Par 
12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEO’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 


The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3a. 
Fourteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Seleo- 
tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary, 
Price 9. 6d. each, 12mo. cloth, in Two Parts, 
NOUVEAU THEATRE FRANQAIS, 
Modern French Pi: Fdited for Schools, with Notes and 
Vocabulary. ty vA. BUCHHEIM, The Parts together 
18mo. cloth, 5s. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY UDY of 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By A. BIAGGI, 
in Queen's College, London. 
New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 1¢mio. cloth, 5é. 


BIAGGI'S PROSATORI ITALIANI. 


for Begi 
Twelfth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 38. 
MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 
Price Se. erown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 
from Modern Italian Ports (from Alfieri to the Present Ti 

With Notes and Biographical Notices by MERIVALE 

“ The notes give the reader all the assistance which he = ee 


with the Italian language, but erttioal powers ef 
e ad ori ue 
order.”. i Times, 


Third Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EURIPIDIS ION. With Explanatory Notes 
Introduction (on the G res, &c ). and Questions for Bx 
amination, by CHARLES D.D. 


Price 3s. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 


The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 
LUS. Edited from the Text of Dindort, with English Notes, bp 


Tenth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Syntax, with Exercises and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. IHNE. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated inte 


London: F. NORGATE, 7, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


» with Notes and a Preliminary Dissertation, by 


Published the 


Strand, 
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